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NOTICE. as well as strictly political grounds. We cannot do 


A Special Number of Tae SPEAKER, in Coloured 
Cover, containing Literary Supplement, will be 
published on October 2nd. Advertisements 
should reach the Office not later than 
Wednesday, September 28th. 


THE WEEK. 


—_ oe— = 


At home the week has been, 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Jike its predecessors, almost 
AT HOME. devoid of political interest. 
Even the preparations for the 

bye-elections in Kast Denbighshire and the Barnsley 
Division of the East Riding have not as yet pro- 
duced much effect on Liberalism outside the divi- 
sions; and the split in the Moderate ranks, in view 
of the coming election of the School Board for 
London, has not yet had time to produce visible 
effects among the Progressives. The interest of 
the week has mainly lain in its celebrations— 
in the Wallace celebration at Stirling, marked 
by a brilliant speech from Lord Rosebery, and in 
the prolonged and magnificent commemoration on 
the part of the English Roman Catholics of St. 
Augustine’s landing at Ebbsfleet thirteen centuries 
ago—a commemoration signalised by a letter from 
the Pope, and affording opportunity for reflection on 
the difference of the English estimation of Roman 
Catholicism now and in the first half of the Victorian 
era. To those Liberals who, not being High Church- 
men cr Roman Catholics, believe that the realisation 
of outward ecclesiastical unity is not possible under 
existing conditions or any conditions likely to exist in 
the present ordering of the universe, the celebration 
lacks actuality. To Anglicans the Roman Church as it 
stands is, since the Council of Trent and more modern 
developments, a new Church not truly representative 
of the medizeval order or the Apostolic Succession. 
But the Lambeth Conference has given the Roman 
Catholics an excellent opportunity of emphasising 


ry own claim, and they have made full use 
or it, 





_THE bye-elections now pending in East Denbigh- 
shire and in Barnsley will, it is to be hoped, rouse 
up Liberals throughout the country in preparation 
or the autumn campaign. It is unfortunate, no 
doubt, that both should occur in constituencies 
Where the late member was a Liberal of the first 
rank, and enjoyed a high popularity on personal 








very much better than at the last election, we may 
do rather worse, and it is always better fun to 
attack a Tory seat than to defend a Liberal one. 
However, the reports of the progress of the East 
Denbighshire contest are eminently encouraging. Mr. 
Moss is not Sir George Osborne Morgan, but he is the 
successor whom Sir George Osborne Morgan desig- 
nated himself; and the amusing disappointment of 
the Tories at the fact that heis not prejudiced among 
the electors by his having appeared as counsel on 
the non-popular side in a trade dispute, though no 
Unionist canvasser would have used the fact against 
him—of course not—indicates that he is making ex- 
cellent headway. The Tory candidate’s qualifications 
seem to be personal rather than political, and the 
operation of the Voluntary Schools Act adversely 
to Board Schools seems likely to tell in favour of the 
Liberal cause. At Barnsley the electors have been 
suffering froman embarrassing multiplicity of possible 
candidates. Mr. Walton, who was finally selected on 
Thursday evening, made a gallant fight in the adjoin- 
ing Doncaster division at the last General Election, 
and appears likely to be cordially supported by all 
sections of the Liberal party. 


AFTER all, the breach between the two sections 
of the Moderates as to the policy to be pursued at 
the coming School Board Election is not healed or 
likely to be. The Chairman of the Executive Council 
of the Voluntary Schools’ Defence Union writes to 
us to say that the resolution to which we referred 
last week has not, as we then erroneously stated, 
been rescinded. That resolution pledges the Union 
to support only candidates who satisfy the Council 
that they will carry out its policy as formu- 
lated in statements issued in February and 
June last. These statements do not exactly 
bind the Union to support the teaching of 
the Apostles’ Creed in Board Schools; but there is 
a suggestion both that it might be taught under the 
Compromise, and that facilities might be given to 
Board School children to be brought up in the faith 
of their fathers, and the Union is pledged to support 
‘“‘definite religious teaching’’ in Board Schools. 
However, its Council has now somewhat advanced 
on this position, and inquired of the Moderate 
candidates whether they will support either sugges- 
tion, to which Mr. Diggle has replied decidedly in 
the negative. We agree with him, for reasons set 
forth elsewhere; but we trust that the division 
among the Moderates will not make the Progressives 
over-confident, or bring out a number of indepen- 
dent candidates to fritter away the Progressive 
strength. 
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THE engineering dispute has continued without 
much change throughout the week, but rumours 
of a settlement are in the air. As we go to press 
preparations are being made for a meeting of em- 
ployers at the Cannon Street Hotel, which, though 
it will continue the lock-out, will also probably discuss 
proposals for a possible compromise. As we write 
the bases likely to be put forward from among 
them are reducible to two. Either there is to be 
an increase of wages with no reduction of hours, or 
there is to be a reduced number of hours per week 
with a wage less reduced in proportion. We can 
hardly suppose that this will end the struggle ; there 
are so many other questions really, though not visibly, 
in dispute. But the effect of the strike is naturally 
enough exaggerated abroad, so that the trade seems 
likely to suffer heavily in reputation, present and 
prospective, as well as in immediate material loss. 
And our foreign competitors, most of them originally 
dependent on English skill, are ready to step into 
our place. 


ANOTHER proposal for a compromise has been 
made by Mr. Mather, ex-M.P. for Salford, and the 
first introducer of the eight hours day into the 
engineering trade in England, in a letter to Thurs- 
day's Daily News. Mr. Mather, who is entirely 
satisfied with the results of his experiment, sug- 
gests that the Employers’ Federation should 
accept the forty-eight hours week, subject to 
local and special agreements as to shifts and 
overtime, that the men should leave all decisions 
as to machine labour to the Employers’ Federation, 
and that the employers should declare an amnesty 
with regard to the Amalgamated Engineers. The 
proposal, which the men seem inclined to favour, 
leaves most of the questions really at issue to be 
settled hereafter; but that some provisional settle- 
ment ought to be arrived at there can be no doubt. 
Meanwhile there are unpleasant symptoms of other 
serious labour troubles—notably among the railway 
servants. 


THE announcement that the Bank of England 
may possibly determine to avail itself of its power 
of keeping one fifth of its reserve in silver, which 
was recently made in a less hypothetical form by 
the Times, is not a very great concession to the 
bimetallists, though it will probably be received 
by them with acclamations. But it seems to have 
considerably alarmed some of the shareholders, and 
one of them declared at Thursday’s meeting that 
he for one did not consider that Bank stock would, 
if the step were taken, be a proper investment for 
trustees. The step, however, is so hedged by con- 
ditions that there does not seem to the lay mind— 
even of monometallist tendencies—very great cause 
for alarm. 


Tue holiday season has brought into notice one 
more of the curious lapses in logic and consistency 
which mark so much British enterprise. The 
customs examination at Dover Pier—now conducted, 
in the case of the night service, on board the boats— 
has called forth a shoal of protests and justifiable 
complaints. The Dover-Calais service is conducted 
this side of Calais by British capital, with boats 
unequalled in the world, in the face of enormous 
natural difficulties, and at lavish expense. Yet the 
boats still le at an exposed pier intended as a mere 
‘preakwater, and in a storm they actually have to 
get up steam and run for safety to the Downs. 
By-and-by there is to be a packet harbour, but it 
is to be far below that of Calais in convenience. 
Then the timing of the trains is magnificent, but 
it is a mere counsel of perfection, probably replaced 
in the running time books by figures nearer to the 
actual facts. Then, late as the boat may be, there is 
the customs examination, by day conducted in 
London for some of the London baggage, but not for 
all—thougb, oddly enough, luggage for Herne Hill is 








ordinarily not examined at Dover, but goes up to 
Victoria, and so suburban passengers are supplied 
with a purely gratuitous grievance. Finally, to saye 
the London officials a little trouble, the customs 
examination by night is now conducted so as to 
expose the passengers and their baggage to the 
weather, and, for the most part, to defeat its own 
purpose, 

ONE remedy proposed is borrowed from Montrea} 
—viz. to have the examination before starting, ang 
(we suppose) to seal the baggage till arrival jp 
London. In view of the English desire to “ryuy 
it fine,’ which even French officialism has jm. 
perfectly repressed, we doubt if this is practicable. 
But why have regular customs examinations of 
passengers’ luggage at all? Switzerland has got 
along very well without them for years, in spite 
of the recent outbreak of Protectionism there 
as elsewhere. Years ago it was proposed that 
customs detectives should watch the through 
routes between England and the Continent; that 
they should note frequent travellers and suspicious 
packages, and that they should have power to 
detain the one or the other for examination at 
their pleasure. Such a plan has its dangers, and 
would supply an occasional grievance ; but it would 
be an enormous boon to the bulk of travellers, and 
would be a far better protection against dynamite 
than the searching and supremely vexatious examin- 
ations that have been adopted during the periodical 
scares. 





AFTER the statements made in the Daily News 
this week by two of the Australian Premiers (who 
were interviewed during their recent visit to this 
country by a journalist who also appears to be a 
railway expert) it can hardly be maintained, as we 
think Mr. Acworth once suggested, that State 
railways can only succeed in countries like Germany, 
where there is a native aptitude for or tendency 
toward bureaucratic methods of government. Sir 
George Turner declares that the people of Victoria 
“unquestionably” regard their present system as 
preferable to that of private ownership. ‘ They take 
the view, and rightly too, I think, that the public are 
not likely to get the maximum of good treatment 
from railway companies where the primary object 
is to provide the shareholders with a dividend. 
We look upon our railroads as highways, the great 
object of which is to open up and fully develop the 
country through which they run. Our State system 
has in no way been marred by many of those un- 
fortunate political features which have been con- 
stantly incident to the railway company promotions 
in the United Kingdom. Nor have our traders and 
farmers been troubled with that costly and futile 
litigation, and those grossly unfair, preferential, 
foreign rates of which we have sorrowfully heard so 
much in the old country.” Mr. Kingston gave like 
testimony on behalf of South Australia, and waxed 
scornful over the deficiencies of some English lines in 
regard to punctuality, accommodation, ete. On that 
point we cannot dispute the right to grumble, 
although it is possible that men used to the compara- 
tively simple organisation of a young colony hardly 
appreciate the difficulties and complexities of business 
in an old and congested mother-country. 


Tue Orakzais and Afridis have 
received their first severe lesson. 
Early on Tuesday morning General 
Yeatman Briggs’s force attacked the Orakzai position 
near Gogra, and stormed it under a covering fire 
from artillery and Lee-Metford rifles. The force was 
thus enabled to make its way to Fort Lockhart, 
disperse the Afridi force collected in the vicinity, 
and relieve Fort Gulistan—apparently just in time. 
The movement seems to have been admirably con- 
ducted, and to have rehabilitated the Lee-Metford 
rifle. In the Mohmand country, too, General Jeffreys 5 
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—— 
brigade has inflicted a severe defeat on its Bajauri 
assailants. But can we hope that this set of punitive 
expeditions will be final ? 


apie 


Ir it is the case that the North-Western Railway 
of India is proving unequal to the strain of traffic 
entailed by the present concentration of troops on 
the frontier, the news is as disquieting as any which 
jas recently come from that country. The whole 
wheme of defence of the North-Western frontier is 
dependent on the efficient working of this railway, 
which connects Upper India on the one side with 
Peshawar, and on the other with Quetta and Pishin. 
Troops, ammunition, transport animals, and supplies 
have no other means of access to the front from 
garrisons and arsenals in the Punjaub, which is the 
base for all military operations on the border. If, 
then, the line shows symptoms of breaking down when 
required to meet the wants of the force now operat- 
ing against the tribes, what are we to expect of it 
should there arise the contingency of a great cam- 
paign? The block of traflic, if it exists, is the more 
inexplicable in that the mobilisation scheme which 
has been patiently elaborated during recent years 
was believed to have satisfactorily solved this with 
other problems. If present experiences should, how- 
ever, lead to a demand for further railway accom- 
modation, then the question, which is the ultimate 
pint to which most things revert in India, will 
require to be answered, “ Where is the money to 
come from?” 










AFTER a trial at Bombay lasting nearly a 
week, Mr. Tilak, the Poona journalist and native 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council, was 
found guilty on Tuesday of inciting to disaffection 
against the Government, and sentenced to eighteen 
months’ rigorous imprisonment. The prisoner was 
very ably defended, but it is difficult to escape 
from the conclusion that he had brought himself 
within the provisions of the Indian Penal Code as 
expounded from the Bench. Still, Press prosecu- 
tions are so contrary to English feeling that the 
frst impulse of a good many English readers 
will probably have been to deprecate the whole 
proceedings. Mr. Tilak’s attacks on the Govern- 
ment of India look, not like incitements to 
violence, for such violence would obviously be futile, 
but like mere idle abuse, accompanied with the know- 
ledge that it would have no effect. This, indeed, was 
the line of defence set up, but the judge dismissed it 
by laying down that the guilt of the attack must be 
judged by the effects on feeling, not on action. Even 
80, however, the sentence seems unnecessarily severe, 
and active steps are being taken to promote an 
appeal. Meanwhile the native press is setting up 
“prison editors.” 






























THERE seems some prospect that the eighteenth 
week of the peace negotiations may conclude with 
the signature of a preliminary treaty of peace. 
Apparently the German Government has carried 
its point and secured the position of the German 
bondholders ; and it is Russia rather than England 
that will be able to claim the credit of having 
obtained the evacuation of Thessaly, whenever that 
event takes place. But we must suspend our judg- 
ments until the details are better known. The 
European Concert has worn out public interest in 
its labours. We hope the interest will revive in 
the case of Crete. 















THe visit of the German Emperor to Hungary 
may possibly be meant as another demonstration of 
the unshaken solidity of the Triple Alliance. If so, it 
suggests some reflections as to the solidity of the 
easternmost member of that league which can hardly 

® encouraging to German jingoes. The directing 
forces of the foreign policy of the Dual Monarchy 









have hitherto been found among the Magyar popula- 
tion of Hungary and the German Liberals of Austria. 
But the latter are now a disorganised and discredited 
minority, whose position as Germans imposing 
their civilisation on their Slav fellow-subjects is 
weakened by the rivalry of Ultramontanes and 
Social Democrats who are also Germans, but who are 
more in sympathy with the Slavs than with their 
German opponents; and the only defence against 
Slav and Clerical domination that the German 
Liberals have yet been able to find is Parliamentary 
obstruction, which new rules of procedure will 
shortly check. The Slav and Clerical coalition 
which the ministry has formed against them in the 
Reichsrath detests the Magyars generally, and the 
Hungarian Government in particular, for substantial 
reasons; and its members can only be kept in good 
humour by large concessions in the direction of 
« Home Rule all round.” 





Tus fact byitself need have no immediate effect 
on the external relations of Austria-Hungary; but, 
apart from the fraternisation this week of the Slav 
politicians of both halves of the Dual Monarchy in 
Laibach, there are curious affinities between tho 
new Austrian majority and various sections of the 
Hungarian Opposition. It may almost bs said that 
certain sections of both agree in desiring to abolish 
the Customs Union of the two countries. The Hun- 
garian Nationalists want separate customs houses, 
presumably for sentimental reasons. The Austrian 
“ Agrarians” want the same thing to secure pro- 
tection against Hungarian cereals. And the decen- 
nial arrangement for the adjustment of the quotas 
respectively payable by Austria and Hungary of the 
joint expenditure of the empire must be passed by 
both Parliaments before the end of the year. How 
is it to be done? All negotiations hitherto have 
broken down, and the adverse influences are stronger 
than ever. 





Tue Austrian Reichsrath meets on Thursday of 
next week, but no progress has been made towards 
a pacification of the opposing elements. Some 
German papers are talking of an impeachment of the 
Ministry for the irregular issue of the decree recog- 
nising the Czech language throughout Bohemia; while 
the Czechs and Poles insist on an extension of the 
powers of the Provincial Diets as the price of their 
support. A German Clerical paper suggests that the 
obstruction threatened by the German Liberals 
might be met by prosecutions under the Penal Code 
for “disturbing a public meeting”—a suggestion 
which is eloquent of the discredit that has over- 
taken the obstructionists. And yet, if the German 
Liberals walk out of the Reichsrath, as they have 
threatened, and that body is bribed into ratifying a 
Hungarian “compromise” which it detests, what 
moral value will the “compromise” have ? 


Tue political situation in Germany has been 
further complicated, to the disadvantage of the 
Imperial Government, by Prince Bismarck’s attack on 
the submissiveness of the Conservative party, and 
the prospect that a new group may be formed under 
his auspices composed of Agrarians and stray 
National Liberals. Moreover, the naval schemes of 
the Emperor, though advocated energetically by 
certain eminent agitators—this week, be it noted, 
expressly on the ground that Germany might some 
day be at war with England—seem to find no 
response among the great mass of the people, 
which mass, it must be remembered, constitutes 
the Opposition. The Liberal Popular party, under 
Herr Richter’s leadership, has just held a very 
successful congress in Nuremberg, an ancient seat of 
popular freedom. Its preparations for the general 
elections next year are well forward, and it avows 





ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages. 
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its determination to uphold “the equality of the 
component factors of the Empire” against ‘ Absolat- 
ism by the Grace of God, and to secure that 
German unity shall be accompanied by liberty. At 
present the most urgent need for the party is to win 
back the voters who are merely discontented with 
the existing régime. Such voters at the last election 
commonly voted for the Social Democratic candidate 
as the strongest possible expression of their dis- 
content. The consequence was that the Social 
Democrat, not the Liberal, reached the second 
ballot; and then there was a middle-class rally 
against him. It is to be hoped the “ floating,” 
Opposition voters will be brought to a better under- 
standing of tactics at the next election. 


> 


A BYE ELECTION held last Sunday at Waremme, 
in Belgium, is of unpleasant significance for the 
prospects of Liberalism there next year. The 
Clerical candidate headed the poll with 9,315 votes, 
a falling off of six or seven hundred compared 
with the general election, which is easily explicable 
in view of the popularity of the member then 
elected (M. Cartuyvels, lately deceased). The Socialist 
received 6596 votes, against 1,580 at the general 
election; the Liberal, 6,127, against 9.399. Apparently 
the “ Progressive” section of the Liberal party went 
over bodily to the Socialists, but even that will not 
account for all their gains--which are the more 
striking when'one reflects that the plural vote 
exists in Belgium, and that very few of the privi- 
leged voters can be Socialists. Yet the Liberals had 
sent prominent members of their party down to 
Waremme to preach concentration against Clericals 
and Socialists. And next year half the Chamber 
will have to be re-elected. 


EVERYONE on this side of the Atlantic,and (we 
trust) most people on the other, will be glad if the 
rumour to which the New York Herald has given 
currency this week turns out to be true, viz. that 
negotiations are to be resumed between the American 
Department of State and the British Ambassador 
for the conclusion of a new Arbitration Treaty, 
and that both sides mean business. President 
McKinley and the Republican party have a 
great opportunity before them—an opportunity 
which it is to be hoped the Senate will not 
check. Unfortunately the Senate is not amenable 
to public opinion. But confidence in the Republican 
party must have been considerably shaken of late in 
the Eastern States at any rate, and :mong indepen- 
dent voters; and even the most Jingo of Republican 
Senators may see some use in trying to win it back. 


Tne shocking slaughter of Czech and Polish 
miners during the coal strike at Hazelton, in Penn- 
sylvania—a strike which, we are glad to see, has 
now been settled in most of the districts affected— 
is an illustration, less of the short and sharp 
methods usual in treating labour disputes in 
America, than of the attitude of mingled resent- 
ment and fear with which provincial Americans 
regard the “pauper labour of Europe.” The affair 
was purely the result of misunderstanding. The 
miners could not speak or understand much English, 
the sheriff went through the venerable and rather 
ridiculous form of reading the Riot Act, and then 
one of his force fired without orders, and the rest 
followed suit and shot the unarmed “ rioters” in the 
back. Of course the sheriff and his deputies will 
be prosecuted for murder; but we do not suppose 
that a jury will convict them, even if a true bill is 
found. We detest Protectionism and restrictions 
on immigration in general as much as anyone; but 
when one thinks of the dangers arising from the 
contact of ignorant and violent foreigners with 
provincial Americans who know even less about 
the foreigners than the foreigners do of America, 





a 


it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that there 
is some justification for restrictions on immigration 
and especially on the kind of immigration checked 
by the Contract Labour Law. 


THE coming publishing season 
bids fair to be very full indeeg, 
Partly, we suppose, this is be. 
cause the Jubilee effectively blocked the outlet 
afforded by the growing practice of publication jn 
the spring and early summer. Now, however, the 
flood which has been dammed back is upon us, 
and only a few conspicuous items can be noticed, 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish on October 
6th a memoir of Tennyson, by his son, with 
photogravure portraits of the poet and his wife, 
facsimiles of the original text, and illustrations 
after pictures by well-known contemporary 
artists. Their announcements also include the 
“Life and Letters of William John Butler, 
late Dean of Lincoln,” by his daughter, Mrs. Knight, 
a book which ought to be of considerable value as 
an authority on the recent history of the English 
Church; Mr. G. R. Parkin’s “ Life and Letters of 
Edward Thriog,”’ an educationist of vigorous 
originality, who made Uppingham School; and 
“ Impressions of South Africa,” by Mr. James Bryce, 
M.P. Among Messrs. T. & T. Clark’s announcements 
we may note a “History of Christianity in the 
Apostolic Age,” by Professor A. L. McGiffeit, D.D., 
of New York (a volume of the International 
Theological Library); a new and revised edition of 
Professor Driver’s “Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament”; and a translation of the 
“Lectures on Preaching” of Professor Christlieb, 
of Bonn. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


AmonGa Mr. Edward Arnold's announcements of 
forthcoming works we notice the “ Recollections of 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere,” which will include sketches of 
and letters from such men as Newman and Manning, 
Sir William Rowan Hamilton, the brilliant mathe- 
matician, Dr. Whewell, and IF’. D. Maurice, together 
with personal reminiscences of Wordsworth. Mr. 
Arnold also announces a memoir of Miss Clough, 
first Principal of Newnham College, which, besides 
its high personal interest to all old members of the 
College, cannot fail to ba of considerable value as 
an original document ia the history of women’s 
education in the last half-century —a_ history 
of which the effects are even now persistently mis- 
understood. “The Life and Letters of John Arthur 
Roebuck” (same publisher) is a contribution of no 
less value to the history of English politics in the 
same period, though those who remember only the 
later days of “Tear’em” will probably be some- 
what surprised if he is to be treated as a “ sturdy 
Radical."’—- Among Messrs. Longman’s numerous 
announcements we are glad to ses that Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb’s “Industrial Democracy,” containing the 
conclusions based on their admirable historical work 
on Trade Unionism, will be published at an early 
date. Mr. Graham Wallas’s “ Life of Francis Place, 
which has been forsome years iv preparation, and“ The 
Life and Letters of Henry Reeve,’ sometime editor of 
the Vdinburgh Review,are two other important autho- 
rities on recent history which the same publishers 
will shortly produce.—Mr. Lewis Sergeant's “ Greece 
in the Nineteenth Century” will be published by 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin on Monday next. Based on the 
author’s valuable work “ New Greece,” published 
at the time of the Treaty of Berlin, it has been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and 
should prove a valuable addition to the library of 
every publicist. Mr. T. Fisher Unwin also announces 
an encyclopedic, but nevertheless probably attrac- 
tive, “ Day Book of Wonders,” by Mr. D. M. Thomas, 
warranted rigidly correct and dealing with all 
manner of topics, “from mock moons to eels. 
Messrs. Skeffington & Son will publish next Thurs- 
day what seems to be an addition to our t00 
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—— 
ganty stock of Australian fiction—a novel by 
Gay Boothby, entitled “ Sheilah Mcleod,” a lady 
described as “a heroine of the back blocks.”—The 
fourth and concluding volume of “The Centenary 
Burns” will ba published next Saturday by Messrs. 
T. 0. & E. C. Jack, of Edinburgh. It will contain an 
Essay by Mr. W. T. Henley on Burns’ life, genius, 
and achievement.—Messrs. Marshall, Russell & Co., 
Ltd, promise a new book this month by the 
author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” entitled 
«Sweethearts and Friends.” 


OFFENBACH furnished an appropriate musical 
accompaniment to the gaieties of the Second Empire, 
and with the Second Empire, seemed to have died 
out. But his imitators and successors have proved 
so dull that our managers, after trying numerous 
experiments with the comic operatic—or, rather, 
operetta—music of the present day, seem to have 
determined to go back a quarter of a century and 
more in search of novelty. The Grand Duchess 
of Gerolstein is soon to bs brought out at 
the Savoy; and La Périchole was produced on 
Tuesday evening at the Garrick. Offenbach was 
a genius in his way, undoubtedly a little way; but 
he possessed a spark of originality, and, without the 
power and skill to produce great works, had enough 
knowledge and insight to be able, when he was in 
the satirical vein, to parody them. He began his 
artistic career as an instrumental musician, and in 
the character of ‘cellist was unrivalled. Then he 
got engaged at the Tacitre Francais as musical 
conductor, and on one occasion, when Meyerbeer 
had been unable to supp!y some incidental music 
that had been promised for Ponsard’s Ulysses, 
Offenbach not only wrote it in place of him, but 
wrote it in such a manner that many intelligent 
musicians and sound critics thought it was Meyer- 
beer’s own work. 


As Meyerbeer was the leading operatic composer 
of the time, it was he, if anyone, that Offenbach 
had to imitate; and it amused him so much, when 
he had mastered all his processes, to imitate him 
that he often wrote sham-Meyerbeer in the grandiose 
style in preference to genuine Offenbach: for at 
times Offenbach was really genuine. To the 
youthful opera-goers of the present day it will 
be interesting to see and hear Offenbach’s Périchole 
as that lively work is now being given at the 
Garrick Theatre. Together with tuneful songs and 
choruses the opera contains ingenious concerted pieces 
and dramatic finales in which some of the exaggera- 
tions of intensely dramatic composers are cleverly 
reproduced. Mr. Ivan Caryll, who conducts the work 
at the Garrick Theatre, enters thoroughly into its 
spirit, and knows, as though he himself bad written 
the music, the tempi, the accents and the rhythm, of 
each particular piece. What is still more important 
to the general public is that Miss Florence St. John 
plays the part of La Périchole with infinite charm. 
She sings the music most expressively ; and, if her 
voice is not quite what it used to he, it is still very 
beautiful. After Miss St. John the only absolutely 
first-rate artist in the cast is Mr. John Le Hay, who 
impersonated the Peruvian Viceroy. 





THE Marquis of Northampton, K.G, 
had seen some service in naval war- 
fare during the Chinese War of 
1841-{2 —Sir William Windeyer, formerly a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of New South Wales, had been 
a law officer in several Ministries of the Colony, and 
had had much to do with the construction of its 
educational system.—Mr. Colin Rae-Brown had been 
‘or many years one of the most prominent of Scottish 
journalists, and was actively concerned in the agita- 
tion for the removal of “the taxes on knowledge” 
which hindered the development of the cheap Press. 


OBITUARY. 


of the national commemoration of William Wallace 
and of Robert Burns.—Mr. R. H. Hutton’s car3er is 
dealt with on a later page. 








THE OUTLOOK IN IRELAND. 





T is too early yet to judge whether the alarmists 
or the pooh-poohers are right about the winter 
prospects in Ireland. Tae fine weather of the past 
week may have saved the barley from a good deal‘of 
the damage with which the rains of August have 
threatened it. The green crops seem to be all right, 
in good condition and plentiful. But the potatoes, 
except in the odd places where spraying was 
adopted, appear to be ruined beyond doubt. This 
means, at the very least, that thousands ‘of 
people in Ireland—people who hold land, who 
work hard, and are willing to work even more 
—will know what it is to be without foed 
this winter, and to depend on private charity 
and the eleemosynary aid of Government, not 
always forthcoming in time, to save them from the 
horrors of starvation. Whether the heroic remedies 
which Mr. Dillon seems to advocate be necessary, or 
whether some prompt supplementing by Mr. Gerald 
Balfour of the resources of the Congested Districts 
Board will be enough to meet the case, the main 
point is the same—Ireland is again on the relief 
lists. Numbers of her population are relapsing once 
more from the status of independence into pauper- 
ism, and her public men are advertising her distress. 
One cannot help, out of very sympathy for Ireland, 
a certain feeling of humiliation for her at seeing 
her again appearing in this plight. Whatever the 
historical causes that have produced this moral 
and economic result, it is not a thing ‘for 
either Irishmen or Englishmen to feel comfortable 
over. If we may say so with all respect, it would 
become the different Irish parties well, and the Trish 
Government with them, if they could detach this 
problem, in its purely economic aspect, from the 
great political questions about which they differ, and 
offer Parliament some common suggestions for its 
permanent solution. The effort ought not to be 
beyond the statesmanship and patriotism of Irish 
leaders. ' 
The problem, in one word, is—How is Ireland to 
increase the quantity and value of her agricultural 
and industrial production? It is not a novel 
problem. Most countries in Europe have faced it in 
their own case—some of them countries economically 
not unlike Ireland, The conditions of its solution are, 
in principle at any rate, ascertained. It is known 
how far a land system is a factor, and how many 
other factors there are which a land system cannot 
affect. It is known what emigration can do and 
what it cannot. The “ world-market” of our times, 
with its inexorable influence, has simplified all these 
things wonderfully. Is it impossible that what has 
been successfully done in other countries, which have 
emerged within the last sixty or seventy years from 
comparativedistress to considerable prosperity, should 
be successfully done in Ireland? We can hardly 
believe that it is impossible. Her path is now 
considerably cleared. The Land Question may not 
be finally settled even by the latest Land Act; but 
it has so far progressed toward settlement that it 
is no longer the dominant factor of the economic 
situation. Her agricultural classes can settle down 
with at least comparative security to consider how 
they can make the most out of the land. The recog- 
nition of this fact is a great gain for clearness. It is 
another gain to know that nobody is now so fatuous a3 





le was a poet of some note and the chief promoter 





to propose further emigration as a means of enriching 
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the country. 


to till it. 
prices. Here Ireland has to reckon with the 
world-market, as we all have; and the problem 
narrows itself down almost to this point—How 
is she best to adapt herself to the conditions of 
the world-market? She has a few factors in her 
favour. For one thing, by far the largest con- 
sumer in the world-market is at her own doors; 
is her own partner, in short, in the firm of the 
United Kingdom. For another thing, that consumer 
ig increasing his consuming power every year. 
Population increases, and the standard of living is 
raised in Great Britain, John Bull eats and drinks 
more and better things, and dresses better. Again, 
many of the things he is fondest of, Ireland can 
produce better than any other country. He has 
increased his annual consumption of imported butter 
by £5,000,000 worth since 1880; his consumption of 
imported bacon has grown at an equal rate. Yet 
another factor in Ireland’s favour is that not all of 
the foreign competition she has to meet is a competi- 
tion of inferior prices. It is rather a competition of 
superior quality. Until recently—when the creamery 
system began to obtain for Irish butter once 
again the highest place—the Danes did not sell 
their butter at a lower price than Irish, but at a 
higher price; even yet a good deal of Irish butter is 
sold lower than Danish. Belgian flax fetches from 
60a. to 703, a ton—in Belfast—while Ulster flax, as 
it is now treated, seldom rises beyond 36s. to 40s. 
{rish brewers and distillers will pay more for good 
{rish malting barley, when they can get it, than 
they do for what they have to import from abroad ; 
for it is the native barley which gives to the native 
whisky and porter their best qualities. If Ireland 
could send a great deal more first-class butter than 
she now does to the British market, if she could sell 
a great deal more flax than she now does to 
her own linen manufacturers—who declare that 
the Irish linen trade is in jeopardy through the 
shortness of the home flax supply—the change 
which these two facts alone could make would be 
remarkable. More butter-making would mean winter 
dairying ; winter dairying would mean, in the dairy 
district, doubling the tillage; doubling the tillage 
would mean nearly doubling the amount of labour 
now employed, Flax is a crop which requires such 
frequent and varied care that it calls for the em- 
ployment of more labour than almost any other. 
One can scarcely conceive a more effective means of 
relieving the situation of districts in Ireland which 
are now congested with excessive population than 
a natural labour market thus provided within their 
own country in districts where population is now 
too sparse. There are other resources, agri- 
cultural and industrial, which we need not 
examine—we are only considering these matters 
suggestively, What are the factors which 
count as hindering Ireland from developing those 
resources? What advantages have Ireland’s com- 
petitors which enable them to make a better showing 
in the market? What can Parliament or Govern- 
ment do to remove such hindrances, and give Ireland 
such advantages? These are the questions we 
should like to see Irishmen themselves answering 
when this inevitable subject of Irish distress forces 
itself upon us all again. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, who began last session 


The linen manufacturers of the north 
complain that the Ulster farmers are giving up flax- 
growing because labour is so scarce and so dear; 
the dearness and scarcity of labour are likewise a 
difficulty for the tillage farmers of the south and 
east; in short, land is going out of cultivation in 
{reland more and more every year for want of people 
There remains the difficulty of depressed 
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importance of tackling this problem thorough] 
and the advantage of doing so while precee: 


Parliamentary conditions last. His colleagues 


provision, and then threw it over for a suddenly 
evolved panacea of County Councils which, whateyey 
its intrinsic merits, at least had the effect of puttine 
the economic question on the shelf. Probably the 


it taken off the shelf again. If we were in My, 
Balfour’s place we should invite Mr. Dillon and My. 
Redmond, and Mr. Horace Plunkett and Colone| 
Saunderson and Mr. Healy, to sit round a table 
and see if they could not agree upon some 
positive suggestion on the matter. The effort ought 
not to be beyond the statesmanship or patriotism 
of these representative and responsible Irishmen, 
In its purely economic aspect the problem might be 
made very restricted. 
touched on politics might be laid aside for treat- 
ment otherwise. For instance, Mr. Dillon might 
declare that further land legislation was necessary, 
and Colonel Saunderson might declare that it was 
not; but both might agree to what is now patent 
even to the superficial observer—that, whether called 
for or not, further land legislation will not alone 
solve the problem, nor even go more than a very 
little way towards doing so, and they might say 
what further measures they thought were required. 
One of them might think that these measures could 
only be well carried out by an Irish Government 
under Home Rule, and the other might think that 
the Irish Government as now constituted could 
undertake the work; but it would be a great thing 
_if Irishmen could at least agree as to what these 
measures ought to be. 








MODERATES AND CHURCHMEN. 


— -¢. + — 


OR once we find ourselves in entire agreement 
ft) with Mr. Diggle on a matter of School Board 
policy. Last week the expectation was expressed at 
the Free Church Confer-nce in the Memorial Hall, 
and in these columns, that the two divisions of the 
Moderate party would find means to heal their 
differences, and close up their ranks before the next 
election. As we remarked, the extremer Churchmen 
were only partially silenced, and the prophecy took 
no account of Mr. Diggle’s experience. ‘This 
week he has definitely parted company with 
the Voluntary Schools Defence Union. The Executive 
Committee of that body, “ understanding that [he 
is} one of the Moderate candidates ” (‘hey really 
ought to have departed from the ordinary form of 
circular letter in Mr Diggle’s case, and spared him 
the disrespect implied in the uncertainty expressed as 
to his intentions), addressed him a letter early this 
week inquiring whether he adopts the general policy 
of the Union, and whether he will support the teacl- 
ing of the Apostles’ Creed in Board Schools, and a 
provision for “ bringing up children in the faith of 
their fathers,” if both plans, or either, shou'd be 
proposed in the next School Board. Mr. Diggle 
has replied very decisively in terms with which, 
if we set aside his reference to Voluntary 
Schools, most Progressives will cordially agree. 
He says emphatically that he cannot reopen the 
religious question, and that the Moderate party 18 
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ompromise, he declares—as we have often maintained 
‘) these columns — would jeopardise the Biblical 
qstruction now given in the Board Schools, in- 
jmuch as it would lead to a painful controversy 
shich would benefit only the “ Secularists *’; while 
{ Board School religious teaching were in 

wy way assimilated to that of Voluntary schools, 

the latter would lose their raison d’étre and tend to 

jisappear. Finally, he tenders his resignation as 

Vice-President of the Union. We can hardly 

suppose that it will not be accepted. Certainly the 

temper Of the extreme Churchmen, of whom Mr. 

Riley is the spokesman, and even of a moderate and 

usually reasonable paper like the Guardian, indicates 

that however matters may be patched up before the 

dection, there will be a very considerable revolt, or 

abstention, among the section that has hitherto been 

the chief strength of the Diggleite cause. 

The difficulty is to see what Mr. Diggle expects 
to stand on. Kconomy with efficiency, especially 
economy, is a very taking cry to the London rate- 
payer who does not care about the education of 
other people’s children, and does care about the 
amount of his rate. But in the first place it is 
illusory ; the rate cannot go down if the education 
is to be efficient, and the work of the Board has 
such a stimulating effect on Moderates that they 
tend to come over into the Progressive ranks. In 
the next place, it is not the kind of cry to inspire 
canvassers, and to turn district visitors and church 
workers into volunteer helpers to the Moderates. 
Mr. Diggle must still hope either to quiet the mass 
of the Churchmen, or to appeal to lay Churchmen 
against the clerical element. It remains to be seen 
whether he will succeed. 

We need hardly point out again at length how 
impossible it is to accede to the demand of the 
extreme Churchmen. We sympathise with them 
fully in the desire that religious teaching should be 
definite; but the definiteness must be given by the 
Churches, and not in school. To “impose” the 
Apostles’ Creed upon teachers is possibly illegal; 
and though a Board might do it, it is quite certain 
that such a decision would only be one stage in a 
bitter struggle in which a great deal would be said 
that would be eminently regrettable, and a good 
deal of violence would be done to the reverence due to 
a standard of the Christian faith. It is not the creed 
that is objected to, but the possible interpretations 
of it, and still more the waste of power involved in 
looking out for them. A careless teacher may let the 
children believe that Catholic means Romanist, a 
zealous High Churchman may preach the visible 
unity of the Church and leave the Nonconformist 
children with the impression that Dissent is a 
mortal sin. And in any case, the “imposition ” 
of the Creed involves a religious test of a kind 
both vexatious and futile, and a controversy which 
would block all the business for which the Board 
primarily exists more effectively than it was blocked 
by the notorious circular which has, perhaps, opened 
the eyes of its authors to the dangers of tampering 
with the compromise. Against the other proposal 
of the Voluntary Schools Union less need be said. 
The real objection to it, we think, is educational as 
well as religious. If children are to be taught the 
faith of their fathers by High Church teachers, it is 
quite certain that the result will often be a good deal 
of catechism and less Biblical knowledge. Few people, 
we think, can view that without apprehension, either 
on religious or on educational grounds. But the 
plan is at least compatible with the present system 
and would meet the views of some Progressives 
better than that system meets them. We certainly 
do not advocate it as an alternative for the present 


least secure the recognition of a fact which many 
Church people habitually ignore—that for religious 
teaching, in the more definite sense of the term, 
the proper authority is not the State brt the 
Church. But Anglicans generally are still terribly 
Erastian. 








THE FOREIGNER IN COLONIAL TRADE. 





to proceedings of the Associated Chambers of 

Commerce at Middlesbrough this week gives 
hope that British export merchants and manu- 
facturers are waking up at last. We confess that we 
should be glad to see a little more spontaneous private 
enterprise in addition to the action of the Board 
of Trade and the agents of the British Government 
abroad. England has always been regarded pre- 
eminently as the country of individual or co-operative 
initiative; France as a country whose inhabitants 
are accustomed to lean on the State. Yet French 
Chambers of Commerce can send out a costly mission 
to investigate the capacities for the consumption of 
French goods among populations newly subjected 
to French rule. English tinplate makers, as Mr. 
Jenkins of Swansea told the Chambers of Commerce 
on Tuesday, would not subscribe some years ago 
when the tinplate trade was threatened by American 
competition, to make a collective effort to teach the 
Chinese and Japanese how to make up tinplates into 
tin cans. However, the English trades are ready to 
follow the lead given them by the Board of Trade 
and by foreign consuls abroad. They will, it is to 
be hoped, avail themselves of the elaborate collection 
of Chinese trademarks suitable for the push- 
ing of goods in China which has been made 
for their use by our consul at Amoy. They 
are willing to cc-operate in establishing a commercial 
industrial committee and in sending out a commis- 
sion, under the guidance of the Board, to examine 
into the trade and consuming capacities of Central 
and South America. It is quite time this was done, 
for the United States had marked those countries as 
outlets for her own produce, and the tariff difficulty 
with Argentina comes in good time to give the 
British manufacturer another chance. 

Meanwhile there is plenty of stimulant for in- 
dividual enterprise in the very comprehensive Blue 
Book on the Trade of the British Empire and 
Foreign Competition which has been issued this 
week. At the end of 1895 Mr. Chamberlain issued 
a series of questions to colonial Governors and 
others on the extent and nature of the displace- 
ment of British goods by foreign goods in the 
Colonies. The replies are here published, together 
with a valuable summary and very full, but 
necessarily imperfect, statistics. ‘These latter 
deserve more attention than we can here give 
them, but the general results of the inquiry are clear 
enough. ‘Ihe Reports indicate that the importation 
of foreign-made goods has increased in a@ much 
greater ratio than is shown by the statistics, and 
that the supply of certain classes of goods has 
passed into foreign hands. This, in some cases, 
need cause no surprise. The United States, for 
example, have developed carriages of special types, 
light and strong, to meet the wants of a country with 
unmetalled roads, or no roads at al!—carriages which, 
despite their reputation among amateurs in the art of 
driving, are in England only curiosities. We can 
hardly wonder that these carriages have driven the 
heavier English make completely out of the market 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Similarly, American 
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naturally “catch on” in other new countries. Or 
again, we can hardly wonder that American goods 
sell better than English in the West Indies, simply 
for geographical reasons, or that Malta gets 
furniture from the Continent. Again, unequal 
rates of freight—which sometimes, owing to com- 
petition, are less from New York vid London 
than from London alone — naturally give a 
stimulus to the favoured manufacturer, and 
this cause is noted as handicapping British goods 
in Sierra Leone and the Cape.. Moreover, the 
existence of subsidised foreign steamship lines to 
English colonial ports by these steamers, on some 
classes of goods, makes freight rates cease to bear 
any real proportion to the actual cost of carriage. 
The freight, so to speak, is a “ bye-product,” inde- 
pendent of ordinary commercial considerations, 
which is taken to fill up, and so the foreign ex- 
porter ousts his British rival. The reports differ 
on this point, and the unequal freight charges as 
between Continental and British shipments appear 
to affect only certain classes of goods. But when 
all allowances are made on these heads, the reports 
confirm the usual conclusion. The British manu- 
facturer will not adapt his goods to the native 
market. The foreigner has more smartness and 
more push, and so cuts him out. 

This conclusion is forced upon the reader by 
« multitude of instances. In a new country 
money is scarce and goods are short-lived; and 
the experience for intelligent buying, it may be 
added, is often lacking—otherwise we can hardly 
suppose the “cheap and showy” guns of Liége 
would be favoured over those of Birmingham. Now 
the foreign article is attractive, it is cheap, and 
very often before the term of its natural life is 
over it comes to a premature and violent end. 
German clothes and clothing stuifs, German and 
Belgian glassware, Austrian or German furniture, 
displace English goods, it would seem, very generally. 
In only a few instances—notably chemical pro- 
ducts—is the foreign article really superior. Here 
apparently the superiority depends on “more 
skilled knowledge” in the manufacture. Remem- 
bering the way in which thecretical science is 
applied in German chemical works, we can well 
believe it. Sometimes, it is to be noted, the colonial 
buyer learns wisdom and comes back to the better 
British article. But for the most part the British 
manufacturer seems to accept the situation. Some- 
times he turns up bis nose at the foreign goods and 
says he would be ashamed to produce such stuff. 
Sometimes he throws away the trade by bad packing 
or by deliberately refusing to get out of the old 
grooves. And the foreigner comes in and gets the 
order. 

The worst of it is that it is not at all certain that 
this kind of neglect to grasp opportunities will be 
cured by “better commercial education.” Mere 
school training, especially if it is good and system- 
atic, is rather apt to put the pupil into a groove, 
and a moderate degree of assured success is apt to 
keep him there. In first-class goods, the report 
concludes, we are where we were except in certain 
special departments where (for various reasons which 
will easily suggest themselves) the United States has 
secured the advantage. In cheap goods the foreigner 
comes in; and if we decline to compete with him (as 
some British manufacturers do) he may suit his 
products to the requirements of the consumer as 
that consumer’s experience improves. If English- 
men are to hold their own they must have more 
smartness, more readiness to catch at small profits 
and take up new openings, less insularity and less 
contentment. And, much as we desire to sce com- 
mercial education improved, we do not see that 
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anything will give these qualities except an extensive 
contact with foreigners and that keen desire to oot 
on in life which it is now the fashion of moralists to 
deprecate. 








A SALUTARY DEFEAT. 





AT last the miserable record of intermittent 
LA guerilla warfare and massacre, and of chronic 
devastation, sickness, and suffering in the Pear] of 
the Antilles is relieved by an event of which the 
consequences may be far more important than 
its own absolute magnitude would suggest. The 
capture of the town of Victoria de las Tutias, which 
took place on August 28th, after a siege of a 
fortnight’s duration, does not seem in itself to have 
been a great feat of arms. The insurgent forces far 
outnumbered the garrison: they were provided with 
dynamite shells—presumably from the United States; 
they were enabled to surround the fortress and cut 
off its communications: and yet they took a fortnight 
to capture it, and were compelled to grant favourable 
terms of capitulation. But the town is of considerable 
strategic importance; and, what is more, it provides 
the insurgents with a seat of government, and 
enables the United States—if the Executive should 
so desire—to recognise the Republic of Cuba. True, 
the town is isolated, and has no communicaticn, so 
far as we krow, with the coast. But the Spanish 
blockade is ineffective, and the town provides a 
rallying-point for the insurgent forces now scattered 
throughout the eastern province, and the nucleus of 
a visib’e territory for their Republic. Last Decem- 
ber, when the cry for intervention in the United 
States was made, Secretary Olney made the effective 
rejoinder that nobody could expect the United States 
to recognise a wandering Government, with no 
territory and no capital city. That difficulty is now 
overcome; and if President McKinley shared the 
Jingoism of some of his party, it would be easy 
enough to recognise the Republic of Cuba, to insist 
on opening up communication with it, and to make 
the refusal of the Spanish Government to permit its 
envoys to pass a casis belli, 

We do not for a moment suggest that the 
President will do anythingsoextreme. His attitude 
and that of his Government are still perfectly correct. 
The new Minister to Spain, General Woodford, has 
been well received, has declined—with a caution 
unusual in American diplomatists in critical situa- 
tions—to give any handle to hostile critics, and has 
made a most favourable impressicn at the Spanish 
Court. But it is understood that bis instructions to 
bring about peace in Cuba are clear and precise. 
The United States is again to offer to intervene 
as friend and mediator. Had Spain gone on 
drifting, with no decisive change in the situation 
in Cuba, the offer would be refused, probably 
with indignation. But the drift has of late 
become alarmingly rapid; and since Senor 
Canovas’s murder no one is sufficiently command- 
ing or has sufficient political control to stop it. 
The Conservative party is still in power, but its 
political divisions are unhealed. ‘Sefior Romero 
Robledo, the champion of reaction and (we are 
afraid it must be added) of corruption—or, at any 
rate, of corrupt administrators—absolutely refuses 
to let his section of the party fail into line with 
the rest so long as the Liberal wing of the Con- 
servatives under Senor Silvela is recognised as 
belonging to the party. General Azcarraga, who 
avowedly regards himself only as a stopgap, 38 
ready to resign his charge. The Liberals must be 
summoned. But Scior Sacasta is old; he is in bad 





health, and it seems doubtful if, without some 
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assistance from extraneous causes, he has the 
moral authority to enforce concessions on a 
subject which touches the ingrained and in- 
herited pride of the Spanish people. Cuba and 
Porto Rico are the last survivals of the Spanish 
dominion in America. No Spaniard will willingly 
concede them so long as concession seems avoidable. 
Yet the financial resources of Spain are almost ex- 
hausted. The paper money is at a discount not 
much less than that of Greece. There are rumours 
of a disaster imminent to the Bank of Spain, the 
resources of which, as we have heard it said, consist 
mainly of Government promises to pay. The busiaess 
depression has long been acute ; and as for the public 
service, the whole of the employ ¢3 of the municipality 
of Granada recently went on strike in view of the 
fact that their salaries had been unpaid for a year 
and a half, and were only pacified by a payment on 
account advanced by the Governor of the province. 
And yet the war is persisted in. It cannot be sur- 
prising that the extreme parties are organising and 
ready to seize any chance of making a move. The 
Carlists, in spite of the manifesto of their titular 
head, are reported to be ready to move even with- 
out the word of command, and in spite of clerical 
repression directed from the Vatican. The Republic- 
ans are much divided, but an important section of 
them is also actively organising. And there is 
always the Red Terror in Barcelona. And there is 
no money and probably no troops to keep any of 
these revolutionists in check. 

It is impossible to withhold our admiration alto- 
gether from the national pride which, in the face of 
all these circumstances, clings desperately to the 
hope of recovering Cuba. Nor can we quite sympa- 
thise with the motives of American interference. It 
is trae that General Weyler began by announcing 
his adoption of measures which were an outrage on 
humanity, and, if report be true, he has carried them 
out. But we must take off a good deal from the 
reports of atrocities, all of which come through 
American channels; and a good deal of the pro- 
Cuban feeling in America is part of that revival of 
a Jingoism common enough before the War of S2ces- 
sion taught the American people what war meant, 
and of which Captain Mahan is now the prophet. 
Protected manufactures must have markets for their 
over-production; and no doubt syndicates would be 
found to run Cuba after the fashion of the syndicate 
which is running Honduras. And, should American 
Jingoism receive the stimulus of success in Cuba, we 
cannot but fear the effects on the future of the New 
World. Still, we must not forget that America has 
perfectly legitimate business interests in Cuba—the 
importations from the United States have fallen off 
(or, so it is stated) 75 per cent. during the rebel- 
lion, and a number of Cubans have naturalised them- 
selves as American citizens, to secure the protection 
of the Stars and Stripes. The United States 
Government can find excellent reasons to inter- 
vene whenever it likes; and it cannot stop the 
supply of arms and men to the insurgents except by 
an elaborate policing of a very difficult coast, which 
public opinion would not stand in any case. The 
policy ot the insurgents has been to drain Spanish 
resources; and they have been successful. The 
Spanish defeat at Victoria de las Tusias gives Spain 
a shock which will, it is to be hoped, check her drift 
towards bankruptcy and civil war. The first step is 
to recall General Weyler—a step which the irre- 
pressible criticisms of his fellow-generals ought to 
facilitate. The next is to arrange terms—perhaps 
with the aid of the United States, Otherwise Spain 
may have greater dangers to face after the meeting 
of Congress in December, and will certainly be less 
able to face them. 





FINANCE. 
—_e— 

HE Bank of England directors at their meeting 

on Thursday morning, contrary to the general 
impression which prevailed in the City, made no 
change in their official rate of discount, which con 
sequently remains at 2 per cent., at which figure it 
has stood since the second week in May. Daring 
the week ended Wednesday last, very nearly half 
a million sterling had been withdrawn from the 
vaults of the Bank on foreign account; but doubt- 
less the directors have information in their posses- 
sion, not accessible to the general public, which 
inflaenced their action on Thursday. Certain it is 
that the Bank is doing, and has been doing for 
several weeks past, an amount of lending and dis- 
count business which is unusual. As a genera! rule 
the official rate is so much above the rate prevailing 
in the outside market that, except for very special 
reasons, the merchants or discount brokers go to the 
Bank only occasionally. Nevertheless, inasmuch 
as the Bank is the only real lender in times of crisi-, 
merchants and others who do a large business 
make a point not only of keeping an account 
at the Bank, but of also giving a small—although 
a very small—share of the discount business to 
that institution. In times like the present, an 
unusually favourable opportunity is offered to that 
class who like to be seen as often as pos3ible in the 
“ Bank Parlour,” for it gives them an opportunity of 
coming well in touch with the principal officials at 
the Bank, and they are enabled to do their business 
quite as cheaply as it can be done outside. Infact, the 
policy of the Bank of Eagland directors during the 
past week has been rather to accommodate the market 
at rates below those actually prevailing outside. 
Naturally under these circumstances, the lion’s share 
of the business has fallen to the Bank, showing very 
clearly that if the Bank of Eagland cared to establish 
branches widely throughout the country and com- 
pete actively for business, it could have as large a 
proportion of English banking as that which falls to 
the share of the Bank of France of the banking 
business done in that country. For a variety of 
reasons the Bank of England for many years now, 
until during the last few weeks, has practically ceased 
to do any ordinary banking business at all. It 
requires those who keep an account with it to per- 
manently maintain so large a balance that it becomes 
practically impossible for any small trader to do 
business at the Bank. Evidently from the action of 
the Board of Directors this week they do not antici- 
pate a very serious demand upon their reserves during 
the immediate future, and meanwhile the Bank 
retains an exceptional control of the Money Market. 
Business in the Stock Exchange has been in- 
terrupted this week by the fortnightly settlement, 
which began in the mining department on Saturday 
last, and in the general markets on Monday. The 
settlement, however, has been concluded without 
trouble, and brokers have been accommodated at 
rates for the fortnight only slightly above 2 per 
cent. Even in the mining department the rates 
charged were by no means extravagant, although, 
on the other hand, it was in many cases difficult 
to obtain carrying-over facilities upon any terms. 
This naturally had a depressing effect on the 
speculative purchasers, but in the present state of 
the Money Market it is probably unavoidable. 
Business in the great investment markets has been 
steadily improving ever since the rise in the value of 
money began; while the prices of those stocks 
which constitute the market for the highest class of 
investment securities, most of which are authorised 
investments within the meaning of the Trustees 
Act, were steadily advancing, aud the rates for 
money were so low that bankers and other capitalists 
found it impossible to employ the immense sums at 
their disposal in the ordinary course of their business, 
and in order to earn some sort of dividend upon 
money, which it should be remembered is not their 
own, were forced to invest in this class of securities. 
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Now there has been the anticipated fall in the price 
of Consols and nearly all the highest class of invest- 
ment securities, and trustees and others have been 
taking advantage of this decline in price to invest 
the considerable sums of money which has been for 
some time lying at their bankers. There is every 
probability, moreover, that this activity .will con- 
tinue, as there are still very appreciable sums of 
money waiting investment in this market, which for 
« variety of reasons cannot be placed in any 
securities which are not of the highest class. 

The speculative department of theStock Exchange 
has been dominated this week by the general 
activity prevailing in the American railroad 
securities. This activity remains almost purely of a 
professional character, but it nevertheless gives the 
market a very active appearance. The speculation 
is engineered exclusively from New York, the 
operators here in London being disinclined to 
initiate any movement one way or the other. 

In spite of a further record production from the 
Witwatersrand mines, the South African market 
has been very quiet throughout the week, although 
the tendency of prices has been upward. This 
market, like the American, is, for the time being, 
almost a purely professional one, but with one im- 
portant difference. While purchases are, for the 
most part, on account of professional operators who 
intend to sell when the market is favourable, never- 
theless stock is actually taken up and paid for, and 
is placed in very strong hands. 

With the exception of the India sterling Treasury 
bills on Tuesday of 2! millions, which were applied 
for nearly four times over, there are no new issues 
of capital to report this week, the holiday season 
and the condition of the mining market being re- 
garded as unfavourable to these projects. 





MR. RICHARD HOLT HUTTON, 





VHE death of Mr. Richard Holt Hutton has not 
only deprived London journalism of one of its 

most distinguished ornaments, it has also removed 
trom social and political life one of its most potent 
and salutary forces. lor even those who have differed 
most widely, as we have done, from some of Mr. 
Hutton’s political opinions would be the first to 
acknowledge not only the integrity of his advocacy, 
but the high moral tone which pervaded all he wrote 
on whatever subject. Probably no one lamented 
more than Mr. Gladstone the line which the Spectator 
took on the question of Home Rule; yet it was at 
one of the most acute phases of that question that 
Mr. Gladstone said to the present writer: “Much as 
I deplore the policy of the Speciator on the Irish 
Question, I recognise the same sincerity which marks 
all its writings. It is one of the few papers which 
are written in the fear and love of God.” We believe 
that the Irish articles were mostly written by Mr. 
Hutton, while articles on Eastern politics are under- 
stood to be from the pen of his brilliant colleague. 
Of all the journals which opposed Mr. Gladstone's 
Home Rule Bills the Spectator can undoubtedly 
claim the largest share in their defeat. At 
first the present Duke of Devonshire was disposed 
to stand aside and, while making his protest 
against Mr. Gladstone's policy, take no active part 
in the campaign against it. Those of his former 
colleagues and political friends who consulted him 
he advised to take office in Mr. Gladstone's Govern- 
ment, provided they had no objection to Home Rule 
or had not publicly committed themselves against it. 
Mr. Hutton vigorously assailed this neutral attitude 
on the part of theleaders of the Liberal Unionist party, 
and urged them with effect to adopt an aggressive 
attitude. If the Spectator had then supported Home 
Rule, or had even observed a benevolent neutrality, 
it is probable that Mr. Gladstone's Bill of 1886 
would have passed the House of Commons. But the 
Irish party had played their cards in the General 





Election of 1885 with singular maladroitness, Not 
content with opposing Liberal candidates in Ireland 
they issued an address, signed by Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, to the British electorate 
in which they denounced the Liberal party in 
violent language, and declared that every Irish. 
man who voted for a Liberal would be helping 
to deliver Ireland over “to imprisonment, and 
bonds, and death.” The whole organisation of 
the Irish party in Great Britain was thus ep. 
listed on the side of the Tory party, and Par. 
nellite speakers appeared on public platforms jn 
support of Tory candidates. The effect of this short. 
sighted policy was to drive a number of Liberals to 
declare against Home Rule who had no bias against 
it, and found themselves thus committed against 
policy which they had not seriously considered, and 
might have supported if they had not been hampered 
by pledges rashly provoked by the unwise tacties of 
the Parnellite leaders. If the Irish had cast their 
influence on the Liberal side during the Genera] 
Election of 1885, Mr. Gladstone would have returned 
to office with an overwhelming majority, and would 
have passed through the Commons a Home Rule Bill 
backed by a majority which the Lords would hardly 
have ventured to resist. It may be considered as 
certain that Mr. Chamberlain would then have been 
a strenuous Home Ruler ; and it is probable that Lord 
Hartington, if not a member of a Home Rule Cabinet, 
would not have been an active opponent. Even Mr, 
Bright, with all his antipathy to the tactics of Mr, 
Parnell and the Land League, was not likely to take 
up a hostile attitude towards a policy which only 
embodied his cwn views in a form larger aud more 
logical than had yet been proposed by any Liberal 
statesman. And as it was, Mr. Bright’s wish was 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Bill should have been allowed 
to pass the second reading, thus affirming its 
principle, and should then be relegated to an autumn 
session, the Liberal party and the country having 
had time, meanwhile, to consider the question in all 
its bearings. If this sagacious advice had been 
followed there can hardly be a doubt that an Irish 
Premier would have taken a distinguished place 
among the Home Rule Premiers who illustrated the 
unity and power of the British Empire in the 
splendid celebration of Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee. That Ireland abstained from taking part in 
that memorable pageant, and thus marked the one 
conspicuous failure of a reign otherwise so auspicious, 
is mainly due to the purblind tactics of the 
Parnellite party in the General Election of 1885, 
and to the powerful and persistent polemic 
of Mr. Hutton in the Spectator, which did more 
than all the rest of the anti-Home Rule London 
press to consolidate the opposition to Mr. Gladstone's 
Irish policy. 

Sincerely regretting as we do the success of the 
Spectator in that well-fought campaign, it is a 
pleasure to recognise the great influence thus wielded 
by a journal of which the consistent integrity has 
always been as conspicuous as its intellectual and 
literary ability. When the Spectator became the 
property of Mr. Townsend and the late Mr. Hutton its 
circulation, we believe, had run down to a few hun- 
dreds. It was in the beginning of the American 
Civil War; and the Spectator at once flung itself 
with zeal and ardour into the cause of the North, 
which was then the unpopular side with the classes 
likely to patronise a high-class weekly journal. The 
twin-proprietors and editors, however, never flinched. 
Like General Grant, they went on “pegging away 
on that line,” though without his big battalions 
behind them. The collapse of the South justified the 
reasoning of the Specta‘orv, and from that time its 
influence and circulation went on steadily in- 
creasing until it became the leading organ in the 
weekly secular press. We believe that the weekly 
contributions of Mr. Hutton and his colleague 
have never averaged less than two articles each, 
besides occasional reviews and most of the para- 
graphs in the summary of the news of the week. 
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Itisa rare instance of successful editorship on the 
part of two men of co-equal authority, strong 
opinions, and very diverse characters. And it is to 
this diversity of character, probably, that the success 
of this dual editorship is in a large measure due, 
Mutually recognising each other’s ability and in- 
tegrity, each found in his colleague what was 
lacking in himself. 

But Mr. Hutton was much more than a journalist, 
as his two volumes of “ Essays Literary and Theo- 
logical” show. We have heard Mr. Gladstone 
characterise him as “ the first critic of the nine- 
teenth century.” If this seems exaggerated praise, 
there is nevertheless much to justify it. Critics 
may easily be named who excel Mr. Hutton in 
certain departments of the field of criticism; but 
few of his contemporaries surpass him as an all- 
round critic. He was singularly well read not only 
in English but also in French and German litera- 
ture, and he possessed the enviable gift of retaining 
what he read in a well-ordered memory, so that he 
could reproduce it without effort in writing or con- 
versation. But Mr. Gladstone’s eulogistic phrase 
embraced not only literary but also political, 
philosophical, and theological criticism, and cer- 
tainly very few critics of our century can be put 
in the same category with Mr. Hutton for com- 
bined excellence in all these departments. His 
essay on Goethe and his monographs on Sir Walter 
Scott and Cardinal Newman—to name no others— 
are masterpieces in the way of character sketches. 
He used to depreciate his own style as “crabbed”’; 
but if it lacks the grace and lucidity of Newman, 
Froude, and Church, it has a charm of its own, and 
is certainly not crabbed, though it may occasionally, 
but only occasionally, be characterised as involved. 
Certainly not many writers of our time have put so 
much solid thought into everything they wrote, and 
his thoughts were always expressed in dignified and 
not seldom in eloquent language. Some of his short 
philosophico-religious essays in the Spectator are 
gems in originality of thought and grace of expression, 
and we do not know any writer of our time who 
can be put on his level in that style of composition. 
Theology, especially on its philosophical side, had a 
great attraction for him, and his essay on “The 
Moral Significance of Atheism” is a singularly acute 
and powerful analysis of the position of those who 
would account for the material universe and the 
facts of human society apart from belief in a 
personal God. In another of his theological essays 
he employs his own experience very effectively in 
the service of an able argument in defence of the 
doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation. Born 
and bred as a Unitarian, he declares that while he 
remained in that creed his conception of the Deity 
lacked the attractive social qualities which the 
Christian creed supplies. The God of Unitarianism 
he found a majestic, lonely Personality, who failed to 
respond to his human craving for Divine sympathy. 
The doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation, he 
declares, satisfied thiscravingcompletely. Mr. Hutton’s 
influence on contemporary thought week by week 
through the Spectator has been so salutary that it 
would be ungrateful to regret his life-long devotion 
to journalism ; yet it is impossible not to feel that 
the apologetics of Christianity were thus probably 
deprived of a contribution which would have met 
the difficulties of the day more successfully than 
any that has been or is likely to be published in our 
day. He was admirably equipped for such a task. 
Possessing a mind of great power and originality, 
wide and various reading, rare sobriety and equity 
of judgment, and unswerving loyalty to truth—there 
you have an unusual combination of qualifications 
for a treatise of which, as in Pascal's “ Thoughts,” 
we have only the fragments in the late Mr. Hutton’s 
published “ Essays” and occasional semi-theological 
contributions to the Spectator. 

Mr. Hutton’s social gifts were of a high order. 
He was indeed a delightful companion. Abounding 
in fun and playful humour, and possessing a memory 





stored with a rich variety of information and anec- 
dote, there were few subjects on which he could not 
talk well. He could also hold his own in debate 
against the keenest and most powerful intellects of 
the day, as he often proved in the discussions of the 
defunct Metaphysical Society, which contained such 
distinguished men as Mr. Gladstone, Lord Tennyson, 
Cardinal Manning, Professors Tyndall and Huxley, 
Mr. Ruskin, Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen, Dean Church, 
and the famous Dr. Ward. Dean Church used 
to tell of one of those debates which flagged 
and threatened to collapse till Hutton rose and, 
in an impassioned and powerful speech, lifted 
the debate to a high level, which was sustained 
to the end. Those who enjoyed Mr. Hutton’s 
friendship have sustained through his death an 
irreparable loss. He was as honest and frank 
as he was tender and loyal and self-sacrificing. 
The last few years of his life were overshadowed 
by a sorrow of too sacred a character to be un- 
veiled here, and his fortitude under this terrible 
trial was the wonder of those who knew his 
affectionate disposition and the unbroken happi- 
ness of his domestic life till this blow fell upon him. 
Yet poignant and unceasing as was his grief, he never 
allowed it to interfere with his work. But he gave 
up the pleasures of Society, which he much enjoyed, 
and where he was always a welcome guest. After a 
time he would occasionally be the host or guest of a 
few intimate friends at a club. But he never again 
“dined out” or paid a visit. All his spare time was 
devoted to the care of one who had been the com- 
panion of his happiest years and was now bereft of 
all power of companionship. The strain was too 
much for him, and his health was seriously under- 
mined. His great fear was that he would predecease 
his wife; for he could not bear the thought of leav- 
ing her to others, even the most tender and loving. 
That sorrow was spared him. She died a few 
months before him. With his habitual heroism, he 
still went on with his work on the Spectator; but 
the occupation of his life was evidently gone, and it 
was only too apparent to those who knew and loved 
him that the end was not far off. The malady 
which carried him off is said to be sometimes caused 
by intense anxiety and grief. The exact nature of it 
was not suspected till two months before he died. 
He suffered much during the last few months, but he 
bore his pain with the courage which was so marked 
a feature in his character. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


I rirst knew Hutton in 1886. He had seen a political 
leaflet which I had written and which excited some 
attention, and he sent through a common friend to 
ask if I would call upon him. He began at once upon 
my little paper:—‘ Nothing so good since Cobbett ; 
if Icould write like that, the Spectator would be 
even more of a power than perhaps itis. But your 
ethics are abominable; how could you?” ete I 
defended myself, and thrashed the subject out, with- 
out mutual conversion. He proposed that I should 
write lay sermons for him ; taking notable events as 
they occurred, but going into the principles or pro- 
blems they involved. When I demurred, he asked me 
to review. We went round the bookcases; he took 
down amongst others Hazlitt’s “Letters of Charles 
Lamb,” and I carried it off. He liked my notice of 
the book, wrote me, in his blotted, illegible hand, an 
enthusiastic letter of thanks, and for some years I 
wrote regularly. It was arranged that if ke did not 
send books as I wanted them, I should go up the steep 
staircase in Wellington Street and choose for myself. 
I used to find him standing by the window, pain- 
fully correcting proofs with his one available eye, and 
down he would sit for a ten minutes’ chat. Theology 
was always his topic. I would argue that apprecia- 
tion of the Saviour’s humanity must precede belief 
in his divinity; he would not hear of it, waxed 
passionate in contradiction. Iremember hic meeting 
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me one day close to the Trafalgar Square lions. He 
launched forth, regardless of passers-by, declaiming 
in vociferant tones the worthlessness of a historic 
Christ unless founded on a transcendental Logos. 
I am afraid he found me too stubborn to be al- 
together a satisfactory contributor; he liked his 
colleagues to catch and reflect his own mental and 
spiritual tone. I confined myself as much as possible 
to pure literature; but when he sent me books of 
biography, of sociology, or, as sometimes happened, 
of theology, he used to scan my articles suspiciously, 
and mangle them into orthodoxy without ruth. Fora 
long time I set against this the charm of knowing that 
he would appreciate and eulogise one’s best work; but 
the mutilating process became intolerableat last, and I 
gently dropped out of the paper. He bore no malice; 
a little book of mine, some years after, was reviewed 
in the Spectator very generously, and I was told that 
he had written the notice himself. I used sometimes 
to wish that I had been young enough to come under 
the spell of his unique personality ; but I had seen 
not many fewer lustres than himself, had worked 
out my own experiences and stereotyped my own 
convictions. I know not who is to take his place, 
stamping his paper as he stamped it with the 
impress of a single brain: the multitude of lazily 
thoughtful men and women who took from him 
weekly the convictions they were too ungifted to 
originate, must long wander upon the hills, as sheep 
without a shepherd. W. T. 





THE EBBSFLEET CEREMONIAL. 





on people who are but little accustomed to 
J study the speeches of bishops will remember 
the splendid phrase in which the late Primate once 
told the clergy of the Church of Wales that he came 
“from the steps of the throne of Augustine” to 
help them in defeating Disestablishment. But those 
who were present this week at the picturesque and 
interesting ceremony held at Ebbsfleet, to com- 
memorate the thirteenth centenary of the landing 
of Augustine, were reminded that the Roman 
Catholic communion see in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury only an usurper, and recognise the 
legitimate successor of Augustine in the representa- 
tive of the Roman Churchalone. Without, however, 
entering into this contention, all will admit the 
unique interest of the anniversary kept this week. 
The spot where Augustine met the Kentish king, and 
where Hengist had landed many years before, still 
looks out, but little changed, across the marshes, 
towards the spires of the great church which the 
Roman monk’s successors founded, and over the sea 
which the Saxon king’s successors rule. The Bene- 
dictine order which sent out Augustine and his 
colleagues still governs many an abbey in Western 
Europe. The Church at Arles, where he went for 
consecration, was represented by its Archpriest at 
the service at Ebbsfleet. The ancient church of 
St. Martin, then already a ruined Christian sanctuary, 
whither Augustine and his followers proceeded after 
their interview with the king, still stands to bear 
witness to the continuity of English history. The 
prayer which the procession of monks intoned at 
Ebbsfleet on Tuesday last was the same prayer 
as Augustine and his brethren chanted when 
they left Ethelbert’s presence thirteen hundred 
years ago. These little facts, even more than 
Cardinal Vaughan’s eloquent address, impress 
one with the historic splendour of the English 
Church. And yet it is only in a very limited sense 
that Augustine can be regarded as its founder. 
There were Christians in the British Isles before he 
came—Christians, moreover, who refused to bow to 
his authority. The influence of the early Christian 
mission in Kent proved small and evanescent. Each 
of the seven kingdoms of the Heptarchy, in fact, 
owed its conversion to a different source—Wessex to 
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a North Italian missionary, East Anglia to a Bur 
gundian, Northumbria to the priests and preachers of 
the Irish Church. Through a great part of the 
seventh century, when Christianity was strugglin 

with the pagan reaction, the influence of the tg 
mission was narrowly circumscribed. For nearly a 
hundred years Lindisfarne, and not Canterbury, was 
the centre of the new faith in England. It was the 
ultimate triumph of Northumbria over her riya}s 
which won England to the Christian cause, ang 
Northumbria owed her enlightenment to Irelang 
not to Rome. It was Northumbria which gave t, 
England the first great English history and the first 
great English song. It was the Northumbrian 
Church, which Irish missionaries had founded, which 
produced not only Bede and Caedmon but Aidan 
Chad, and Cuthbert, and many of the greatest of the 
early English saints. 

And yet no man can fairly question the deep 
indebtedness of the early English Church to Rome. 
Had the Irish influence ultimately triumphed, it 
seems only too probable that English Christianity 
might have followed the course of Irish Christianity, 
and have become chaotic, isolated, and effete. From 
such a danger the English Church was saved. At 
Whitby, the Westminster of the Northern kings, the 
battle wasfought in a famoussynod between the repre- 
sentatives of the rival systems, and the adherents of 
the Roman system won. Before the seventh century 
was over England had accepted theauthority of Rome, 
and a Greek monk from Tarsus had reorganised 
her Church. Archbishop Theodore indeed is, in a 
truer sense than Augustine, the founder of the 
Church of England. He organised its bishoprics, 
many of them in the form in which they still 
exist to-day. He is accepted by tradition as the 
organiser of its parish system—a system which 
nevertheless probably grew up, without any definite 
act of organisation, of itself. He first established 
ecclesiastical discipline and order. His policy seems 
to have guarded against the abuses which in France 


‘and Germany made the bishops secular potentates 


as well. Above all, the Roman influences which 
Theodore introduced brought England back into 
the circle of European States, into the range of 
European traditions. In a land of many kingdoms 
the Church which he founded, with its single 
primate and its single council, stood as an emblem 
of unity in a divided country, and helped, no 
doubt, to make the English principalities one 
nation. All through the Middle Ages the Roman 
Church stood as the symbol of the unity of 
Christendom, an ideal of unity which governed 
the medieval mind and which found passion- 
ate expression as late as Dante’s day. When the 
Medieval Empire failed to preserve this unity, 
and the Emperor sank into the position of a German 
prince, the Church alone upheld that great ideal, 
and Rome gained enormously from being its repre- 
sentative. Besides that, of course, she gained 
incalculably as the representative of moral power. 
In an age of lawlessness and force, of tyrannous 
kings and warring princes, men were prepared to 
pardon a great deal—and among monks and friars 
there was a great deal to pardon—to a world-wide 
power which stood out fearlessly as the vindicator 
of a moral law, proclaiming the punishment of wrong, 
the protection of the weak, the brotherhood of Chris- 
tian men. Anselm might be unconsciously thedefender 
of Roman encroachments, Becket might be con- 
sciously the asserter of clerical privilege; but perils 
such as these were forgotten by a nation which saw 
in these men the champions of moral against 
material force. The medieval Popes, no doubt, 
brought to the service of religion a degree of 
arrogant pretension unparalleled in the history of 
the world. But there is no question but that, for 
some centuries, their lofty pride and the unity of 
the vast power behind them gave to the Church in 
every state of Christendom a commanding influence 
which no isolated national Church could have 
enjoyed. 
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memes 
The change came, of course, when the ideal of the 


snity of Christendom faded, and men began to 
gster national ideals in its place. Then the claims 
and traditions of Rome came into sharp conflict 
sith the new ideal, and then, too, the time was over 
in England when the nation needed the help of the 
church in their struggle against their kings. More- 
over, the aims of the great churchmen had changed. 
In early days, from the time of Aidan and 
Theodore onwards, and even more markedly after 
the year 838, when the See of Canterbury and the 
House of Cerdic entered into a solemn treaty of 
friendship and protection, Church and State had 
peen closely allied. Dunstan and Lanfranc alike 
acted cordially with the Crown in their work of dis- 
dpline and organisation. Anselm struggled to 
maintain the same tradition, even with a king so 
dificult as Rufus. Only Becket decisively broke 
away. Then, for a hundred years after the death 
of Becket, the English Church took up a more 
independent position, and in an age of bad 
kings and not wholly disinterested barons, stood out 
as the champion of the freedom of the nation. 
Langton and Grosseteste represent a time when the 
English Church rendered to the English people 
services such as probably she never rendered them 
before or since. But by the end of the thirteenth 
ceatury that period was over, and even great 
prelates like Archbishop Winchelsey, in the days of 
Edward I., were more intent on vindicating the in- 
dependence of the priesthood than the liberties of 
the nation, and found in consequence that popular 
sympathy flowed less strongly with the Church and 
more strongly with the king. Cardinal Vaughan, 
we notice, speaks of the independence of the Roman 
Church as one of the sources of its strength. It 
was this very claim for independence, and the 
pretensions founded on it, which turned the hearts 
of Englishmen in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries from the Church of Rome, and which pre- 
pared them to accept the Reformation. Two other 
causes Of that alienation were the degeneracy of 
the monastic system which Cardinal Vaughan com- 
mends, and the loss of the popular and democratic 
spirit, which he would, we think, deplore. We need 
not grudge the praises which he bestows on the 
monastic ideal, although it is certain that the in- 
evitable abuses of the monastic practice were from 
the earliest ages one of the principal weaknesses of 
the Church. We heartily agree with him that no 
Church which does not make itself popular and 
democratic can hope to command the allegiance of a 
nation, Augustine’s and Aidan’s most successful 
followers were missionary priests—strangers alike 
to wealth and power. The work of such men is, 
even in these days, more efficacious than all the 
pomp and ceremony of the interesting anniversary 
just celebrated at Ebbsfleet. 








THE VEGETARIAN CREED. 





ya continue to manifest a cheerful- 

ness which cannot be ascribed to good living. 
Impartial witnesses as to the vegetarian restaurants 
suggest that they are maintained by zeal rather 
than by relish. We are still waiting for the vege- 
tarian epicure and the vegetarian Soyer. No 
enthusiast has written a cookery book to show 
that a vegetable diet can minister to the refined 
exigencies of the palate. Vegetarians in congress 
talk about “spiritualising the physical frame of 
man,” not about the succulence of their favourite 
dishes, The idea that man will consent to be 
spiritualised by a fare which rejects alike the sim- 
plicity of the steak and the subtle perfections of the 
French cuisine is rather too ethereal for practical 
experience. Men who are not fanatics will not be 
persuaded to regard food as a spiritual agent. 
All they want to know about it is whether it is 








sustaining and palatable. So far the judgment of 
mankind has decided that a vegetarian diet is 
neither, and the talk about spiritualising the ap- 
petite, instead of making converts, is more likely 
to be regarded as a confirmation of the prevailing 
opinion. The cook who can persuade the world 
that some decoction of herbs is more appetising and 
nourishing than grouse will make the cause of 
vegetarians triumph; but the moral reformer 
who says we must leave off eating meat for 
the sake of spiritual evolution might as well 
proclaim this edifying gospel in the middle of 
Sahara. 

No consciousness of this elementary truth has 
disturbed the jubilee of the Vegetarian Society. It 
Was commemorated by an exhibition, designed to 
show how “spiritualised”» man may dispense not 
only with the flesh of animals for food but with 
their skins for clothing. Devout vegetarians were 
treated to the spectacle of shoes and gloves made 
from vegetable fibres. It will scarcely be asserted 
that these were equal to leather and kid—but what 
of that? The object of the vegetarians is not so 
much to satisfy the convenience and esthetic taste 
of man as to convince him that the sacrifice of animal 
life for any purpose is wrong, and even criminal. He 
must not be so gross as to trouble about what he eats, 
or wherewithal he shall be clothed, when he can de- 
light in the thought of saving flocks and herds from 
the slaughter-house and the tannery. When we are 
“spiritualised,” we shallnever wear furs in winter,and 
if the vegetable substitutes are not warm enough, we 
shall glow with the satisfaction of the higher 
humanity. In Australia, where the plague of rabbits 
is the despair of the farmers, all idea of keeping 
down the superabundance of this population will be 
abandoned, and nobody will ever yearn again for 
rabbit pie. Kittens and puppies will never be 
drowned, but permitted to multiply without stint. 
Itis difficult to say whether any vegetarian has ever 
meditated on the condition of a country in which no 
animals would be killed for food or sport or clothing. 
Cattle breeding would be ruined, and the butcher 
“ spiritualised ” out of existence; but perhaps the 
most singular change in our economic state would be 
caused by the multiplication of animals, ignorant of 
Malthusian principles, and all clamouring to be fed. 

It is one of the amiable delusions of vegetarians 
that theirs is the only standard of health. A lady 
who read a paper at the Congress was deeply im- 
pressed by the fact that vegetables agreed with her 
better than meat. It may be so, though the ideas of 
some women as to what constitutes a healthy diet 
are eccentric. But to argue, from the cases of people 
who suppose themselves to be all the better for 
vegetable food, that this must be fittest for the rest 
of mankind will not convince the robust man who 
has been out for a day’s shooting. The lady will 
probably retort that shooting is an unspiritual 
exercise which depraves both mind and _ body. 
Another feminine essayist at the Congress gravely 
affirmed that from a meat diet sprang peevishness, 
ill-temper, cruelty, and hardness of heart. Doubt- 
less she believes that Abel was the first vegetarian, 
and Cain the horrid exemplar of the murderous 
passions which are generated in the flesh-eater’s 
bosom. But the birds and beasts we chiefly 
eat are graminivorous, and ought to impart to 
us the pacific disposition of vegetarian principles. 
Any lingering ferocity in our beef and mutton dis- 
solves in the process of cooking; and a good many 
French dishes with a flesh foundation retain nothing 
of it but the flavour. How much warlike stimulus 
does the fire-eating French duellist draw from his 
soup and poulet ? The Turkish soldier is one of the 
most abstemious of men, with the temper, when 
aroused by fanaticism, of the man-eating tiger. The 
Italian peasant, who lives mainly on macaroni, and 
not too much of that in these days of heavy taxation, 
is often a man of the most violent passions. It is 
just as irrational to say that meat hardens men’s 
hearts as it would be to say that whale oil causes 
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homicidal mania in an Esquimaux. The orthodox 
vegetarian will not eat fish ; yet what sensible person 
supposes that the flesh of the lobster, the fiercest 
denizen of the sea, instils cruelty into the damsels 
who consume him in the form of salad at ball-suppers ? 

One good service might be done by the vege- 
tarians if they would drop this nonsense about the 
‘spiritualising”’ quality of parsnips. Far too much 
meat is eaten in this country by many people who 
lead sedentary lives, It is not the quality of this 
diet which harms them, but the lack of proportion ; 
and if they would eat less meat and more vegetables 
and fruit, they would enjoy better health. It is 
from this class probably that the vegetarians draw 
their scanty recruits; for persons who have no 
discretion with the entrées may be precipitated 
into an exclusive worship of roots. If vegetarian- 
ism would modify its dogma, there might be a 
happy mean between these extremes for Gargan- 
tuan feeders. But now the Vegetarian Society has 
started its athletic and cycling club, we shall hear 
of the vegetable “scorcher” and gymnast, of the 
athlete who is trained on artichokes, and the pace- 
maker who is built up with asparagus. It is a 
dangerous competition, into which the vegetarians 
are urged by overweening ambition. Evidently 
there are men amongst them who are not content 
with a spiritual mission, who say, “ Let us produce 
a record-breaking cyclist; let us have our own 
strong man; only by such prodigies can the world 
be converted.” This challenge to the eater of beef 
must cause some misgiving amongst the ortho- 
dox. Suppose the vegetarian athlete should be 
tempted from the faith by the success of his car- 
nivorous compeers? He may forget that it was 
vegetarianism he was appointed to vindicate, and 
not the egotism of his thews and sinews. 





AN IMMORTAL MEMORY. 





N gala days, when our universities summon 
before them those whom they delight to 
honour, it is the duty of a dignified official, known 
as the Public Orator, to laud the lion of the hour 
in such choice Latin as an age to whom Buchanan is 
but a literary memory may command. Through a 
sort of election by acclamation Lord Rosebery has 
been chosen the Public Orator of the Scots nation. 
Who will deny his eminent qualifications? That he 
is a wealthy Scots noble, that he has filled with 
distinction the hichest office in the State, are his 
less important badges of fitness. He has high 
literary gifts, his written and his spoken utterances 
have that charm which style alone confers; he has 
knowledge, culture, tact, sympathy, and while his 
hearers cheer him to the echo, his next day 
andience of the English-speaking race is scarce 
less enthusiastic. His patriotism is never crude 
nor provincial. In the tribute he loves to pay 
to Scotland he does not forget what is due to 
Imperial Britain. To such an orator Wallace and 
Stirling was a facile subject. The conflict is dead 
and gone centuries ago: its very echoes have 
perished, and no Englishman, even of the very 
few who a month ago could have told you anything 
of the famous victory, is like to wince at the memory 
of this old-time defeat ; and yet there are lessons for 
the life of to-day to be drawn from that far-off 
heroic career, and, though ‘tis hard to glean where 
many have harvested, some grains will still reward 
our search. 

To Wallace's life one might, applying a Socratic 
phrase, say that all that we know is that nothing 
can be known; but this requires explanation. Blind 
Harry the minstrel gives us copious detail, but he 
wrote a century and a half after his hero’s death, 
and he is garrulous, credulous, inventive. Wallace 
was executed in 1505. In less than ten years his 
cause triumphed at Bannockburn (1314): himself was 





—$—$— 


already canonised by the devotion of the people 
Far into the fourteenth century there were men 
living who must have known intimately every detaij 
of his career, and in the dark days of Scots histor 

must have told to eager listeners the story of his 
heroic deeds, and these tales the blind old singer 
wove into artless narrative. Instead of rejecting ql} 
as certainly false, we might receive muchas certainly 
true; but how to discriminate between false and 
true? There is a lack of certainty, and we are 
thrown back upon one or two bald facts as materials 
for our picture. The knight of Ellerslie was of 
gentle birth, of gigantic form, of almost superhuman 
strength, so that 


“The sword that was fit for archangel to wield 
Was light in that terrible hand.” 


He was of iron courage, of great military ability, 
so we are justified in believing ; but these are rather 
inferences from his career than facts obtained from 
direct testimony. A tragic hero, he comes from 
darkness into full light upon one or two occasions, 
and then, alike at Stirling where he won, at Falkirk 
where he lost, at Westminster where he died, he is 
the central figure. Whilst the peasant was crushed 
under an iron despotism, whilst the priest stood 
timidly aloof, whilst the noble jumped from side to 
side in a pursuit of his own interests at once frank 
and frantic, Wallace, “faithful among the faithless 
found,” alone supported the independence of his 
country. A man of fewest words, one brief phrase 
comes down to us from the battle of Falkirk: “I've 
brought you to the ring,” said he to his men, “hop 
(dance) gif ye can.” In the grim pleasantry there 
lurks a note of dejection—‘“I have done my 
part, will you do yours?” And, again, at 
Westminster there is his proud reply to the 
charge of treason—he was no traitor to Edward, 


for he was not his subject, and had never 


sworn him allegiance. And we have the significant 
fact that whilst nobles who had pledged their 
faith to Edward only to breek it were admitted to 
pardon, he was expressly excepted from every 
amnesty. There were many other great fighters 
in the War of Independence, the kingly Bruce the 
foremost; but to think of Bruce is to think of a 
picturesque, brilliant and prosperous career, a court 
of valiant knights, lawgivers, and ingenious devices 
of war and diplomacy, an eminently human figure, in 
short. How different from this solitary, vague, yet 
tremendous apparition, how much less impressive !— 
and so in the Scots popular imagination Wallace had 
ever the first place. He was the ideal which every 
Scots fighter at home as well as every wandering Scots 
soldier of fortune abroad had before his eyes. And 
even to-day the Scots schoolboy delights to make pil- 
grimagetooneof theinnumerable Wallace’scaves, each 
of which is fondly imagined to have sheltered the hero. 
His faithfulness and endurance to the end were 
characteristics that appealed most strongly to the 
best side of the Scots nature, but there is a more 
subtle reason for the popular idolatry. As Napier 
has finely said of Sir John Moore, “His is the 
austerer glory of suffering” ; his death and ruin were 
really his sublimest triumph. In this he as in 
a figure signified the history of his country. The true 
glory of that history lies not in a showy triumph 
like Bannockburn, but in the implacable resolution 
with which defeat was encountered and ruin con- 
temned. The Scot has never been charged with 
indifference to material advantage, yet for centuries 
he deliberately sacrificed the material prosperity of 
his country for civil and religious liberty. During 
the centuries of the War of Independence, smitten 
in battle, his towns burned, his fields laid waste, he 
arose on the morrow of disaster fresh and uncon- 
quered, whilst his foe sullenly withdrew from his 
useless victory. After Flodden, the greatest cal- 
amity in Scottish history, we find the magistrates 
of the capital in the moment of despair repressing 
useless wailing, arming every possible fighter, and 
hastily throwing up the Flodden Wall, determined 
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to fight to the last, and the highest consecration of 
the Scots church comes from its darkest hours of 
peril, from the bitter years of the killing time before 
the Revolution, from the martyrdom of John Brown 
on the hillside, of Margaret Wilson in the Solway, 
of that countless host that, in Lauderdale’s brutal 
phrase, went “to glorify God in the Grassmarket.” 
Again, in the last Jacobite rising we see the same 
qualities of faithfulness and devotion alike in the 
poor Highlanders, who protected the last Stuart 
warrior in his outburst, though a sum to them 
fabulous was theirs if they betrayed him, and in 
their chiefs who were driven abroad landless and 
ruined for the sake of a royal idea. 

In the end the Scots had their way. Their civil 
freedom was secured by an equal union, and in 
things ecclesiastical the most democratic form pre- 
yailed. Their kirk was not only triumphant, but 
so jealously safeguarded that even at the present 
day the first official act of each new British 
sovereign is a declaration that he will maintain it. 

The people are never false to their heroes, 
though for a little they may turn their eyes 
away. Forgetfulness of self and constant en- 
durance, faithfulness and loyalty in death, are the 
qualities which have always bulked most largely in 
the popular imagination. Wallace had these, and 
they were inherited by the nobler spirits of his 
nation. After centuries revealed that a race trained 
in so hardy a school were easily successful, under 
fair conditions, in the pursuit of wealth and learning 
and the accessories that make life desirable, and 
though Scots history is no longer picturesque or 
heroic—nay, it might rather be called provincial 
and uninteresting—yet spite of, or even because of, 
this her people are prosperous and contented. And 
something of this they owe to Wallace. It were 
vain exactly to inquire how far the popular imagina- 
tion has filled in the details of the heroic picture. 
After criticism has done its worst, enough remains 
to justify his position, not merely as the national 
hero of Scotland, but as one of the great and 
impressive figures in the history of mankind. 








INVALIDS PAST AND PRESENT. 





N these days invalids are no longer allowed to 
remain serenely supine and hopeless upon their 
backs, but are roused to some disciplinary action, 
some monastic mortification, every two hours. They 
are either condemned to unmitigated seclusion with- 
out the excitement of devout contemplation, and to 
a system of self-love in Jaeger garments, ignobler 
than any sackcloth abnegation; or to a course of 
over-eating (how much more humiliating than the 
solemn Fast !) upon chopped raw meat and niggardly 
sips of hot water; or to the flagellations of the 
masseur, who rubs them recklessly as often the 
wrong way as the right; or, worse still, to abrupt 
alternations between strenuous gymnastic exercise 
and bed. And all this with or without any vocation 
on their part, so that they have not even the comforts 
of divine inspiration, or of human respect, far less 
of posthumous sainthood. The nervous invalid now 
seems to undergo much the same r(gime as the 
prize-fighter in remoter days, at least according to 
Hazlitt’s account of him— 


“A yolk of an egg with a spoonful of rum in it is the first 
thing in a morning, and then a walk of six miles till breakfast. 
This meal consists of a plentiful supply of tea and toast and 
beefsteaks. Then another six or seven miles till dinner-time, 
and another supply of solid beef or mutton, with a pint of porter 
and, perhaps, at the utmost, a couple of glasses of sherry.” 


Before we proceed, it may be advisable to say 
that by the term “invalid” we mean no robust prey 
to fever or epidemic, with an approved ninth day and 
a twelfth “in another room,” but rather the chronic 
sufferer, whose days are not his own, who cannot 


rely even upon himself, and who permanently 
resides in what has been called “ the flat swamp of 
convalescence,” without any definite prospect of 
getting out of it. This sort of character, in its 
modern phase, makes away with the long cherished 
invalid of fiction, the Sunday heroine with the 
spinal complaint who never tries to get better, 
whose skin is always transparent, whose smile is 
always sweet, and whose self-controlled brow only 
occasionally contracts with a vague pain, whilst her 
couch is the centre of domestic sympathy. Resigna- 
tion is as much out of date as spinal complaints, 
and illness is not now recognised by such primitive 
signs as pallor or emaciation, but rather by subtle 
symptoms of the eye or mouth, of temper, or of 
spirits. Delicate ladies no longer smile as con- 
tinually as villains, but suffer from irritation and 
depression, and have to be “put up with” instead 
of preaching from their sofa-pulpits. 

But these were the invalids of ladylike days in 
the ’forties. Far different, and still farther removed 
from those of our own age, were the sufferers of 
earlier and more vigorous times. They underwent 
the same ills, but these had no name. None called 
them neurotic, or surrounded them with medical 
metaphysics; and the victims, far from being for- 
bidden to talk of their symptoms, derived much 
innocent distraction from comparing their maladies 
with those of others. “An indigestion” (to quote 
Hazlitt again) “is an excellent commonplace for 
two people that never met before;” and Swift 
declares that he never felt any such friendship as 
for the old lady who had the same complaint as 
himself, and discussed with him all its possible 
remedies. Those were the good old days when a 
doctor urged a prescription upon a patient and, as a 
proof of its undoubted efficacy, said that he had 
had one gentleman with a like complaint under his 
hands for the last fifteen years. People were both 
too simple and too robust at that jolly date—and too 
unashamed of their fads and foibles—to make life 
duller by the creation of unnecessary reticences. 
There was an easy, generous freemasonry amongst 
the victims which we should do well to imitate. It 
would require some courage in our days to behave 
like the stout valetudinarian—the passionate votary 
of the turf—who had risen from a three months’ 
sick bed to get into the mail and see a race. He had 
none of our poor-blooded modern shame to spoil his 
downy repose; and none of our pusillanimity in 
becoming well when he saw that it was worth 
while. Enjoyment—uncomplicated by regard to 
the opinion of others—was the sole motor of his 
existence. ‘ What else is it,” writes the immortal 
convalescent, Charles Lamb, “but a magnificent 
dream for a man to be abed . . and, shutting 
out the sun, to induce a total oblivion of all the 
works which are going on under it? To become 
insensible to all the operations of life, except the 
beatings of one feeble pulse . . . He has put on 
the strong armour of sickness. He is for 
ever plotting how to do some good to himself; 
studying little stratagems and artificial alleviations. 
He makes the most of himself he is his 
own sympathiser; and instinctively feels that none 
can so well perform that office for him.” 

This brings us to the maladies of genius; and, 
indeed, it has seldom been without them. The 
greatest geniuses — Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe, 
Montaigne—have doubtless been as healthy as they 
were sane; Homer can never have been ill or in need 
of herbal diet. The Greek invalid, however, is too 
remote a being to contribute aught to our reflec- 
tions. But the less balanced—the specialist geniuses, 
poets and thinkers—who develop one faculty at 
the expense of others, are usually the victims of 
suffering, and of suffering peculiartothemselves—pro- 
found physical distresses, hardly to be distinguished 
from mental grief. “God have mercy on us!” cries 
Coleridge to Southey. ‘“ We are all sick, all mad, all 
slaves! It is a theory of mine that virtue and 





genius are diseases of the hypochondriacal and 
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scrofulous genera, and exist in a peculiar state 
of the nerves and diseased digestion, analogous 
to the beautiful diseases that colour and variegate 
certain trees. However, I add, by way of comfort, 
that it is my faith that the virtue and genius 
produce the disease, not the disease the virtue.” 
None had a better right to know than this tortured 
victim of his own nerves. And slender is our right 
to blame him if he became their slave and used 
slavish means to avert misery. The energies and 
sensibilities acute enough to entrance the world 
nvust react upon their possessors. Redundant 
energy, transcending mortal limitations and eluding 
control, is a disease in itself; and imagination a fiery 
crucible refining the quality and distilling the very 
essence of pain, tillit suwffuses the whole organism, 
attacks vitality, and storms the citadel of life itself. 
It would surely be more courteous in us to dwell 
upon the bounties of geniuses enjoyed by us, than 
upon the injuries which they did to themselves. 
Besides, when all is said and done, how abundantly 
they achieved in spite of their bodies, helped by the 
vigorous old standard of bodily ills, which made 
them complain of them much, discuss them little, 
and work in the teeth of them. The modern system 
of neurotic repose might in itself go some way 
towards preventing this from being an age of real 
literary achievement. Had Swift consulted a modern 
doctor about his headaches, he would have been cut 
off all correspondence—especially with Stella-—and 
sent abroad with a nurse (poor Dean! still poorer 
ministrant!); Jean-Jacques would have been for- 
bidden to talk of himself,and the “Confessions” taken 
away from him ; Pascal carefully kept from religious 
excitement, rigorously prevented from fasting, and 
minutely instructed as to the nervous nature of his 
nocturnal vision—that abiie which opened each 
night by his bedside and stamped his eloquence 
with the fervent brand of suffering ; Cowper would 
neither have been allowed to drink tea nor to live 
with the sympathetic Mrs. Unwin; whilst not only 
would Dr. Johnson have seen the same cheering cup 
dashed from his lips, but he would have been sent to 
bed punctually at ten, and denied the fatigues of 
conversation for more than half an hour at a time. 
Carlyle is perhaps the one great man whose medium 
of expression tallied with his constitution, acting 
both as symptom and relief. And many prophets 
have doubtless had vile digestions, of which we 
have only not heard because a prophet, of necessity, 
has no family life. 

The pioneer of modern invalids and first acknow- 
ledged sufferer from a nervous illness (with countless 
complications) was perhaps Miss Martineau, who has 
left us a detailed account of her health in her “ Auto- 
biography’’ and a Baedeker for invalids in her 
“Thoughts in a Sick Room.” She wore, however, 
& pretty broad phylactery on her sick-room wrapper, 
canonised herself, and behaved as no invalid will 
ever behave again or has ever behaved in the 
past—unless it were Minerva, after the over-strain 
of the Trojan campaign. She sent away all her 
relations and only kept a servant, who could not 
contradict her; she received jokes from Sydney 
Smith and condolences from Cabinet Ministers by 
every post; she harboured Blue Books instead of 
blue devils, and only permitted thoughts of herself 
when her reflections might help humanity. She was, 
so to speak, the vestal virgin of invalids, and it is 
an indignity to the whole order when we find her 
flightily cured in a month, by a plausible mesmerist, 
who restores her by a magnetic conjuring trick to 
all the pride of her health and Atheism. What a 
or is there from “the regal solitude of the sick- 

ed” ! 

But the average sufferer—the undergraduate 
in that art—will do well to cull what wisdom 
he may both from this lady’s experience and 
from that of others. He will matriculate when 
he has once grasped the humiliating fact that the 
invalid possesses only one tense—the present. The 
past, the only test to which he has been accustomed 





to refer all experience, he must summarily abolish ; 
the future must not exist for him. He must con. 
sent to live as a Philosopher without the dignity 
of a philosophy, subject to “all the untidiness 
of illness,’ as Madame Swetchine, the invalid 
of French social life, once described it. Heights 
of experience such as these are not gained in g 
day. The first principle in the science of Couch 
Lore is not so metaphysical. It is simpler and more 
arduous, but none the less indispensable ; the only 
golden law by which he must abide, and this it is: 
First, he must find out what he cannot do and never 
do it; then he must find out what he can do, and 
do it as if he had never been ill at all. Genius can- 
not compass the first or negative condition, and 
ignores all limitations whether of tense or other- 
wise; the ordinary invalid cannot manage the 
second or positive, and too often sinks into flabby 
insignificance and passive mediccrity. Aisculapius 
steer all luckless invalids safely between Scylla and 
Charybdis, and bring them as speedily as may be 
into the calm waters of normal existence! 
E. S. 








THE DRAMA, 





THe New “ HAMLET.” 


« ¥ ACHEZ ladmirable,” they cried to Gautier one 

id night after the play as he sat over his 
“copy” biting his pen in the search for the ap- 
propriate epithet. I am going to “let fly the 
‘admirable’” over Mr. Forbes Robertson. He has 
given us the best Hamlet of the generation, and 
not only the best Hamlet, but a unique Hamlet; 
a Hamlet who pleases “all the time,’ as the 
Americans say; a Hamlet one can understand and 
sympathise with and make a bosom friend of. All 
the other Hamlets of our day—and, if the records 
are to be trusted, all the Hamlets of an earlier 
day—have been “gey ill to live wi.” They have 
been petulant or lachrymose or sentimentally 
whining or fiercely sardonic or gloomy and “ fatal” 
and Byronic or simply ponderous wet blankets— 
in short, a nuisance. Then they have been alter- 
nately mad and sane, intellectual and emotional, 
garrulous and grumpy—in short, an enigma. By 
the aid of natural advantages of face, person, 
and temperament, an independent mind, and 
the fearless application of common-sense to the 
text, Mr. Forbes Robertson has knocked this night- 
marish tradition into a cocked hat. His first 
quality is charm; his second, lucidity. He fascinates 
us, and let us see clearly why we are fascinated. 
We have been pestered of late with scientific ex- 
positions of Hamlet as a “degenerate,” a détraqué, 
a pathological “case.” M. Ribot has classified his 
indecision amongst the “ialadies de la volonté.” 
he blessed word “ neurasthenia”’ has been droned 
over him, as a sort of incantation. Andso, from the 
moment he sees the ghost, he has been represented 
as a moody spoil-sport, a man always oppressed by 
a consciousness of his “ mission,’ and ultimately 
broken down by it. For much of this there is 
justification enough. The play would be meaning- 
less if Hamlet were not weighed down by the task 
of revenge, which is so impossible for the student, 
the artist, and the self-analyst, and would be so easy 
to a simple, phlegmatic prime-sauticr character—to a 
Laertes, say, or a Fortinbras. But the mistake hitherto 
made has been to give us nothing but a study of this 
burden and its crushing weight, and not to let us see 
what is the natural disposition and demeanour of 
the man upon whom the burden is laid. As 4 
matter of fact, Hamlet is not always sighing 
and groaning under his burden. On the con- 
trary, he throws it off and dismisses it from his 
mind whenever he gets a decent chance. His tem- 
perament constantly asserts itzelf, and asserts itself 
as something human, charming, alert, frais et dispos. 
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It would, of course, be a paradox to speak of Hamlet 
asan exponent of the joie de vivre ; but it is the simple 
truth to say that hetakes an immense interest in 
life as an intellectual game, in humanity as a 
spectacle, in thought as a gymnastic. He breaks off 
from his most gloomy fits of despondency to revel 
in the delight of logical thinking, of a happy 
generalisation, of a neat description. He is busy, 
inquisitive, alert, and alive—a connoisseur, a 
virtuoso, pleased with the subtleties of his own 
mind, like Montaigne, ardent in experiment, like 
Bacon, a seeker after unexpected rapprochements, 
like Sir Thomas Browne. 

In other words—can there be a doubt of it ?—he 
is Shakespeare himself. We deplore the lack of any 
authentic biography of Shakespeare, and yet, if we 
will only keep our eyes open, there is the man 
painting himself in his plays at every moment! Set 
a modern dramatist to work on the Hamlet plot and 
he would not dare to do what Shakespeare has done 
(always supposing that he “ had the mind”) because 
of our modern theory of the drama as a thing im- 
personal, objective, independent of the author’s per- 
sonality. Shakespeare simply put himself in 
Hamlet’s place, and, while retaining the plot already 
marked out and well known, let Hamlet enjoy, 
describe, and philosophise as he—Shakespeare— 
would have enjoyed, described, and reflected. Yes 
—enjoyed. For Hamlet enjoys the passing moment, 
enjoys it keenly, squeezes every drop of interest out 
of it, and will not be baulked of his enjoyment even 
by the consciousness of his terrible “ mission.” 
Mr. Forbes Robertson shows us this enjcyment, 
the irrepressible vitality and curiosity of the 
man. Hardly has he done reeling from the 
shock of the ghost’s revelation when the arrival of a 
troop of strolling players sends his mind theatre- 
ward. He spouts a favourite speech, dwelling 
lovingly on each sonorous syllable. He digresses 
into a treatise on histrionics. Only by an effort 
does he at last remind himself that he wants to use 
the players for a practical and very serious purpose. 
And this projected performance of The Mousetrap 
is not so much to confirm the ghost’s story as—he 
catches at the hope—to disprove it. While he is 
telling Horatio 

“if his oceulted guilt 
Do not itself unkenrel in one speech, 
It is a damned ghost that we have seen,” 


his face lights up at the last line. Yes, there’s just 
the chance ; it may have been a “ damned ghost””—a 
deceptive nightmare; and it may be possible after 
all to return with a free conscience to life and art, 
and the pleasure of thinking for thought’s sake! 
And when the play has confirmed the ghost, it is 
not the horror of it which first strikes Hamlet, but 
rather the joy of an investigator whose experi- 
ment has succeeded, the satisfaction of an artist 
who has “ done the trick.” See, again, how Hamlet 
behaves on his return in the last act. He turns 
aside from his “mission” to chat with a grave- 
digger; he enjoys the fellow’s homely philo- 
sophy of life. Here, as ever, his motto is 
nihil humanum a me alienum. A bout of fence with 
Laertes is proposed to him. He suspects nothing, 
forgets all about his “ mission”—a good half-hour 
with the foils! why, he would like nothing better. 
Throughout he is brimming over with youth, and 
vitality, and interest in the world; his sympathetic, 
active temperament, like “ cheerfulness” in the case 
of Dr. Johnson s old schoolfellow in Boswell’s story, 
is “ always breaking in.” Of course, there is no sus- 
picion of his sanity ; and if anyone ever again pro- 
pounds the old question, ‘‘ Was Hamlet mad?” we 
shall simply have to take a candle and “look at 
the gentleman’s bumps.” 

This is the Hamlet that Mr. Forbes Robertson 
reveals; and the result is that the tragedy, after 
depressing generation after generation, is at last 
found capable of inspiriting and delighting us. We 
feel as though we had come out into the fresh air— 
an impression, let me say in passing, reinforced by 





the Lyceum mise en scene, which shows us for the 
first time Elsinore not as a grim dungeon but as a 
place of pleasant greenswards and sunny orchards 
and breezy seaviews. 

Of Mr. Robertson’s melodious voice, the instru- 
ment of a perfect elocution, I need not speak; we 
have all listened to it before and undergone its 
charm. Nor have I space for the enumeration of 
many details of the “ reading ”"—though it would be 
upjust not to mention such beauties as the pas- 
sionate affection of the interview with the ghost ; 
the easy graceful air of comradeship with the 
players; the wonderful modulations from major to 
minor, and (if I may borrow the musician’s phrase) 
the seductive charm of the Chopinesque tempo 
rubato in the long speech beginning, “ O, what 
a@ rogue and peasant slave am I!”; the tense, con- 
tagious excitement throughout the play-scene ; the 
innate courteousness of the prince, never forgotten 
for a moment, even when it is the moment to hail 
Polonius or to rout the false friends with the 
business of the “recorders.” The last scene of all 
is, of all, perhaps the most beautiful, as it is the 
most defiant of “tradition.” Hamlet dies seated 
bolt upright on the throne, with the _ crown 
reverently placed on his knees by Horatio, and 
is then slowly borne from the stage on the 
shields of Fortinbras’s warriors. The restoration 
of Fortinbras to the acting version—at any rate, 
to this acting version—is obviously the right thing. 
It is the final step in the process which has been at 
work throughout the performance, the process of 
lightening Hamlet, of freeing it from its “ first-class 
funeral” airs. ; ; 

The success of the revival—though revival is 
perhaps hardly the word for what strikes one as 
much more of a revelation—is a personal success. If 
Mr. Robertson’s comrades do not hamper, neither do 
they greatly assist his efforts. Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell’s Ophelia, beautiful as it cannot help being to 
the eye, does not very deeply affect the emotions ; 
it is mannered, self-conscious. When Ophelia 
returned Hamlet’s gifts one missed all trace of 
poignant regret, and Hamlet’s “I loved you not, 
seemed, under the circumstances, a little too credible. 
Miss Granville’s youthful Gertrude is splendidly 
handsome, if nothing more, and Mr. Cooper Cliffe is 
a tolerable Claudius. The not too foolishly senile 
Polonius of Mr. J. H. Barnes, and the not too 
obtrusively clownish First Gravedigger of Mr. J. 
Willes are both entitled to praise; but I could not get 
myself to like either the slightly boorish Laertes 
of Mr. Bernard Gould or the somewhat pedagogic 
ghost of Mr. Ian Robertson. A. B. W. 








LEITER TO THE EDITOR. 





“THE GREAT DICTIONARY.” 


Sir,—Dr. Murray is quite right in his explanation of the 
word dustman. The Scandinavian nations use the term 
sandman in the same sense, it being con-idered that as bed- 
time comes on he throws sand in our eyes to induce sleep. 
Hans Christian Andersen has made a story of this popular 
belief. I trust this will be inserted as a mere matter of justice 
to our greatest lexicographer.— Yours respectfully, 

JAMES PLATT, JUN. 


St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., September 7th. 








THE RAIN. 





LL the green of the garden is chill, 
All the grey of the sky is still, 
And across the window, down to the grass, 
The patient glittering rain doth pass; 
Darkly falling all over the sky, 
Falling, falling in shadowy threads, 
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White as it passes the poplars by 

In ghostly, flashing threads, 

Straight and long it falls from on high 
On the flowers, on their forsaken heads: 
Plashing the moss-green tiles of the houses 
With multitudinous cold grey fingers, 
And ever rouses 

That patient, weary song 

Which, all the morning long, 

Continually drowsing like the sea, 

Became its very song to me; 

The song that lingers 

Through the dull afternoon, yet brings to me 
No salt, no life, no savour of the sea. 


The birds are hushed in the trees 

Tboat sang in the rain of dawn, 

And all the sodden lawn 

Lies empty, and the still wet leaves around 
Mutter their charm of unremitting sound, 
That, as the sullen sky 

Droops like a net to hold a soul to ground, 
So, with its patient and continual drone, 
Weaves a dull spell to prison up the sense, 
Till I can conjure me to call my own 

No summer's rapture, April's innocence 

Of memoried song; 

But all a long life long. 

So mutters the rain, 

Plashing the leaves, crackling upon the pane, 
I have sat at a window open high 

Half on a garden, half on the sky; 

And the green garden one 

That never heard a song or saw the sun, 
And the grey sky 

One that has never seen a cloud sail by. 


What should I do without the wind ? 

I, so weary all the day, 

Grew, I think, half dazed of mind, 

Yet did not wish the rain away ; 

I did not murmur of the rain, 

It seemed so vain 

To think the eternal rain could cease 

Its dreary, maddening peace ; 

But as it plashed upon the mournful trees 

There came a languid breeze, 

Cold as the breath of deathly rain 

It came, and died, and rose again: 

And all the poplars nodded slowly, swinging 

With a rhythmic, stately motion, 

Slowly rocking, sternly singing, 

Fall of life and full of laughter, fall of clamour 
and commotion; 

So tbe mournful trees 

Surged before the breeze, 

Laughing through the strong caresses of the 
wind that left the ocean. 


A. BERNARD MIALL. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


AN AMBASSADOR’S POEMs. 


T was an Anglican divine who first advised me to 
A getand read Colonel John Hay’s “ Pike County 
Ballads”; and I remember to this day the rapture 
on his face as he spoke of “ Little Breeches.” I 
remember also that, having read “ Little Breeches,” 
“Jim Bludso,” “ Banty Tim,” and the rest of them, 
I wondered what the enthusiasm was about; and I 
wonder to this day. The literary trick of them, to 
anyone acquainted with the writings of Mr. Bret 
Harte, is easy to childishness; the metres are rudi- 
mentary, the rimes sparse and poor; and where the 
moral edification comes in it would puzzle a divine 
to explain. The trick consists in taking an unlikely 
subject and compelling him to render homage to the 
pulpit truths of Christianity in more or less con- 
vincing language ; and the unlikelier the subject the 
more closely, to make him convincing, you seek to 





Lt 


translate his habitual blasphemy. His language 
must not, of course, be so blasphemous as to shock 
the general reader; but it should run close enough 
to give the general reader's imagination a fairly safe 
clue. You take a sort of Ned Bratts, and, in place 
of honest religious conversion, you steep him jp 
a sudden bath of illogical sentiment and hold him 
up, dripping, sputtering unusual testimony jp 
incongruous idiom— 


“T don’t go much on religion ” 


—it is the axiom of the game that your man should 
not “go much” on religion. Not to be too hard 
upon him for that, you let him explain— 


“T never ain't had no show; ” 


and assert his radical common-sense by asserting— 


* But I've got a middlin’ tight grip, sir, 
On the handful o’ things I know.” 


Now for another touch of sham humility :— 


“JT don’t pan out on the prophets 
And free-will, and that sort of thing—” 


And with that we are ripe for the grand confession, 


“But I b’lieve in God and the angels, 
Ever sence one night last spring.” 


And how did this hard-headed, common-sense, 
rough but honest fellow come to believe in God and 
the angels? He drove into town through a snow- 
storm, with some turnips and his small son, whom 
he describes with maudlin pride as— 


“Peart and chipper and sassy, 
Always ready to swear and fight— 
And I'd larnt him to chaw terbacker, 
Jest to keep his milk-teeth white.” 


The father leaves the team while he steps insidea 
store for a jug of molasses. During his absence, the 
horses take fright and career off “ hell-to-split” over 
the prairie, with the child. He and the neighbours 
pursue with torches, and come on the waggon and 
horses snowed up “ under a soft white mound” ; but 
the child is not with them. The father drops on his 
knees (or, as Le puts it, flops down on his marrow- 
bones) and prays; and soon after the child is found 
in a shed with some lambs, and welcomes the search- 
party by demanding a “ chaw of terbacker.” 


“ How did he git thar? Angels. 
He could never have walked in that storm. 
They jest scooped down and toted him. 
To whar it was safe and warm.” 


“And I think,” says the practical approving 
papa— 
“ And I think that saving a little child 
And bringing him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around The Throne—” 


which, from his point of view, may be cheerfully 
admitted. But, of course, a great deal depends on 
the degree of accuracy with which the adoration of 
angels can be defined as “ loafing.” 


» An even more popular poem is “Jim Bludso.” 
Jim was engineer of the Mississippi steamboat 
Prairie Belle, and of course he, too, didn’t go much 
on religion— 


“He weren’t no saint—them engineers 

Is all pretty much alike— 

One wife in Natchez-under-the-Hill 
And another one here, in Pike. 

A keerless man in his talk was Jim 
And an awkward man in a row— 

But he never flunked, and he never lied ; 
I reckon he never knowed how. 


And this was all the religion he had— 
To treat his engine well; 

Never be passed on the river; 
To mind the Pilot’s bell; 

And if ever the Prairie Belle took fire— 
A thousand times he swore, 

He'd hold her nozzle azin the bank 

Till the last soul got ashore.” 
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That being his religion, one day he imperilled the 
lives of all the passengers on board by running an 
idiotic race against a faster steamboat. 


“The Mavostar was a better boat 
But the Belle she wovlda’t be passed,” 


although “ the oldest craft on the line”; and we are 
invited to believe that her tom-fool of an engineer 
held on “ with a nigger squat on her safety-valve, 
and her furnace crammed, rosin and pine.” As a 
natural result the Prairie Belle caught on fire, and 
the poet grows eloquent over the courage with 
which the man whose vanity was responsible for 
the whole disaster held her nozzle against the bank 
until, as he put it, the last galoot was ashore. “He 
weren't no saint” ... . but possibly the reader 
wearies of these reiterated assurances: so let us 
skip the first half of the stanza and come to the 
much-quoted finish— 


“He seen his duty, a dead-sure thing, 
And went for it thar and then; 
And Christ ain’t a-going to be too hard 
On a man that died for men.” 


Very pretty rhetoric, but surely an ignoratio 
clenchi! What Jim Bludso did was to expiate a 
piece of criminal folly in a very handsome manner. 
To say simply that he “died for men” is to ignore 
that he had gratuitously led these men into their 
peril. It is inconceivable to me that the author 
should have failed to perceive this; and the sup- 
pression of it lends an air of insincerity to the 
poem; or, if insincerity be too strong a word, let us 
call it emotional inaccuracy. 


Now it seems to me that of all the qualities 
necessary to good poetry emotional accuracy ranks 
among the first: and we must especially resent its 
absence in poetry which professes to edify us by the 
examples of rough and uncultivated men. For the 
main value of such men’s criticism of life lies in its 
downrightness, its impatience of sophistry, its in- 
tuitive precision of aim for the essential point of 
conduct. But Colonel Hay’s herces, when they hit 
the mark, do so in a woefully uninstructive manner. 
Take, for instance, the case of Sergeant Tilmon Joy. 
He addresses the White Man’s Committee of Spunky 
Point, Illinois, on a proposal of theirs to kick a 
“nigger ’—one Banty Tim—out of the country. He 
relates that once, when he lay wounded on Vicks- 
burg Heights, this same nigger Banty Tim crawled 
to him through a rain of bullets and saved his life. 
Argal, Sergeant Joy will fight any man who dares 
to lay hands on Banty Tim: which would surely be 
a simple and necessary act of gratitude. The world 
did not need Sergeant Joy’s stirring tale to instruct 
it that if A has saved B's life, B ought to stand up 
for A rather than see him persecuted. If Sergeant 
Joy had stood up for another nigger on the strength 
of his gratitude for Tim's devotion, the tale might 
have had a lesson. 


The worst of itis that the success of the “ Pike 
County Ballads” seems to have cast his Excellency’s 
more serious (and, to my thinking, sincerer) poems 
into an unmerited shade. For the man who wrote 
the lines on “ Sunrise in the Place de la Concorde,” 
and the curious verses “On Piz Languard” (so 
original, for all their reminiscence of Heine), had a 
golden vein of poetry inhim. There are other careers 
as useful as the writing of poetry, and some perhaps 
more glorious; and it is certainly not for Englishmen 
to complain of the fortune which has advanced the 
author of “ Little Breeches” to be ambassador at 
the Court of St. James. But let my readers buy the 
volume of his collected verse recently published 
over here by Mr. John Lane, and, using their own 
judgment, say if the “ Wanderlieder” did not give, 
and the fine poem “Israel” repeat, a far higher 
promise than can be discovered in those “ Pike 
County Ballads” which the world has chosen to 


admire, 
A. T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 


THE AGE OF BOOKS. 


THe Free Liprary: Its History AND PRESENT CONDI- 
TION. By J.J. Ogle. London: George Allen. 


N this sober and sensible volume may be found 

the record of the formation in divers parts of the 
British Isles of free public libraries. In a short 
introduction, Dr. Garnett, that king among the 
bookmen, has invented a new epithet for our old 
and much abused friend and contemporary, “ the 
present age.” He has dubbed it, “the age of 
books,” meaning thereby the age of the production 
and accumulation of books. Books, no doubt, may 
accumulate, and wits decay, but facts are facts, as 
Mr. Gradgrind used to say; and it is a fact that 
never before were there so many books in England 
and Scotland as at this present. We suppose this 
is also true of Ireland, but Irish history is so un- 
like our own that it is rash to make any assertions 
about it unless they are preceded by original 
research. There are books in Dublin and in Belfast, 
but when we call to mind the brave days of old, 
when the lamp of learning shone so conspicuously 
on the other side of the Channel as to attract all the 
scholars of Europe, and to make them cluster like 
bees in the hives of Irish universities, we feel a 
little uncertain whether there may not have been a 
time when there were more books in Ireland than 
now. Anyhow, Ireland is not a bookish country 
like England. England is full of books, as full as 
the Shropshire pasture-lands are of mushrooms, 
and as the Shropshire hedges would be of nuts 
were it not for the squirrels, most fascinating of 
thieves. 

In the time before the happening of the occur- 
rences compendiously called the Reformation, such 
books as there were in England were to be found in 
the monasteries, where, for the most part, they were 
left studiously alone. Light literature had not 
attained to its present position. Let us not be too 
ready to throw stones at the monks because they 
were not for ever bending over the tomes in their 
libraries. On a fine fishing morning, when the trout 
were leaping, how tempting it must have been to 
steal out into the fresh air, and casting Tertullian on 
one side, to cast something else into the bright, flow- 
ing river. In the index to Mr. Ogle’s book we 
observe the names of Marie Corelli, Mrs. Henry 
Wood and Hall Caine—popular authors of these 
times, whose works are in great demand in all our 
rate-aided libraries. Before the Reformation there 
were no such writers to keep monks within doors on 
fine mornings. Oh, those terrible Dark Ages! At 
the dispersion of the monasteries it fared ill with the 
books. Mr. George Russell's ancestors were not read- 
ing men—it was the acres they were after and the 
revenues, not the learning. Henry the Eighth, though, 
like his successor Queen Victoria, himself an author, 
paid no heed to the libraries belonging to the reli- 
gious bodies he ravaged and ravished, and they were 
either sold for waste paper, or bought for the cost 
of carriage by foreign scholars, The Reformation 
stripped England of its books. 

“The invention and rapid spread of the art of 
printing with movable metal types,” observes Mr. 
Ogle, “the diffusion of classical learning, and the 
free spirit of inquiry awakened by the Reformation, 
contributed to the multification and cheapening of 
books and the enlargement and establishment of 
libraries.” The private collector sprang into being, 
and the learned professions formed collections of 
books relating to their craft. “In the beginning of 
the seventeenth century,” says Mr. Ogle, “a new 
fashion began. Books were bequeathed to city 
corporations, and formed the earliest free town 
libraries in this country.” This was, indeed, a 
mighty stride. The still delightful city of Norwich 
led the way. Its free library dates from the year 
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1608, and the original volumes are now safely 
housed in the Norwich Free Public Library, where, 
we trust, they may never have to run the risk cf a 
second Reformation. Next in fame comes “the 
noble bequest of Sir Humphrey Chetham at Man- 
chester.” “In 1635, at Boston, and in 1645, at 
Wotton Warden, the churches were furnished 
with libraries. Archbishop Tenison’s library at St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields was established in 1684... . 
Numerous grammar-school libraries, now for the most 
part shamefully dilapidated, were also founded late 
in the sixteenth and early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” The great event of the eighteenth century, 
from a bookish point of view, was the opening of 
the British Museum on the 15th of January, 175°, 
which began its career as the owner of four libraries 
—the Royal Library, the Cottonian, the Harleian, and 
the Sloane collection. It is commonly asserted that 
when Gibbon was writing the early portion of his 
immortal history in London there was no public 
library he could consult. In fact, he says so him- 
self. But can he have been ignorant of the British 
Museum ? or (as is likely enough) were the books in 
the British Museum not available for the use of 
scholars? There are, however, men whose habits of 
mind and study are such that they cannot make use 
of public libraries. Carlyle was one of these men; 
perhaps Gibbon was another. The biggest borrower 
of books in England was the Lord Protector Somer- 
set, who borrowed all the books in the City Corpora- 
tion Library and forgot to return them. This 
unprincipled act is vouched for by Stow, and the 
City remained booxless and unabashed until 1824, 
when, on the resolution of a Common Councillor 
called Jones, the library was re-founded. 

Iree libraries, in this Parliamentarian age, must 
be content for ever to remain asscciated with the 
respectable name of Mr. William Ewart, who at one 
time represented Liverpool in Parliament, and whose 
names, having been prefixed at the font to that of 
Gladstone, have been bruited abroad and made 
familiar as household words. Mr. William Ewart 
was a dogged Parliamentarian of the kind who 
gives inches and takes ells. He first got his Museum 
Act (1845) authorising town councils to erect 
museums of science and art, but not to buy speci- 
mens or books; and then he proceeded to get his 
Public Libraries Act (1850), allowing municipal 
boroughs in England to establish free public 
libraries if, after taking a poll of the burgesses, 
it was discovered that a majority of two-thirds of 
the voters were in favour of the adoption of the 
Act. Mr. Ewart had difliculties to contend with. 
The University of Oxford strongly objected. Colonel 
Sibthorp objected. Mr. Spooner objected. High 
and mighty politicians held aloof, as, indeed, they 
generally do on such occasions. But when the Act 
had passed and the experiment proved popular, 
then these great men, our natural leaders, threw 
off their reserve, and graciously consented to open 
Free Libraries and make orations about book- 
reading. In 1853 Mr. Ewart's Act was extended to 
Scotland and Ireland. In 1855 the same indefatig- 
able man obtained an Act extending the provisions 
of the earlier enactments, and under this law the 
country was governed until 1892. 

But such details are tiresome. It is sufficient to 
say that now we live surrounded by public free 
libraries. All our large towns have at least one 
free library, many have several. The librarians are 
banded together, and frequently meet both with one 
another and with their foreign brethren to consult 
as to the best ways of collecting, preserving, cata- 
loguing and distributing their treasures. “In the 
free libraries of eight British towns,” says Mr. Ogle, 
“whose population reached 250,000 in 1891, there 
are gathered together more than a million volumes 
of books.” The penny-rate limit hampers the further 
development of these libraries in many places, but 
there are towns which have by private legislation got 
rid of this restriction. The local historian has seldom 
any difficulty in naming the man, or handful of 








men, whose labours and enthusiasm created the free 
libraries of their neighbourhoods, In fact, neyey 
was any movement so much the movement of a 
minority as the Free Library movement. One 
marvels at what minorities accomplish in this land 
of freedom. The number of people who care fo, 
books and reading is small; but they are active 
and public-spirited, whilst the huge body of thei; 
opponents are supine and shamefaced. They do not 
like to proclaim their hostility to public education 
and free libraries, and so they are rated so much in 
the £ for objects they detest and despise. We 
should like to hear Lord Salisbury’s real opinion of 
the utility of free libraries and of the justice of 
rating landowners to provide village populations 
with light literature. But, reckless as Lord Salis. 
bury is, we shall never hear his true opinion on this 
or on many another cognate subject. In the mean- 
time free libraries grow and multiply. There are 
millionaires, like Mr. Passmore Edwards and Mr, 
Andrew Carnegie, who have a perfect passion for 
establishing free libraries. The last-named gentle. 
man, a Scot by birth and a Yankee by adoption, is 
said to have spent £800,000 in Great Britain alone 
in this manner. Mr. Ogle is a faithful recording 
angel of their good deeds. Wherever they go free 
libraries spring up in their footsteps. Who dare 
say cui lono’ Before long nobody will well be able 
to be born ten miles from a free library, where, if he 
can but read, a rich inheritance of wit and wisdom, 
mirth and feelingawait him. But it is quite possible 
to go to school and yet never learn to read. With 
this dark saying we bid Mr. Ogle a respectful 
farewell. 


THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN OF 1896, 


Witn PLUMER IN MATABELELAND. By Frank W. Sykes, 
assisted by C. G. Liwinger, C.E., and others. London: 
A, Constable & Co. 


THE MATABELE CaMPpatcn, 1896. By Col. R. 8S. S. Baden- 


Powell, 13th Hussars. London: Methuen & Co. 


PosTERITY will have no excuse for not knowing all 
about the Matabele rebellion of last year. Mr. 
Selous was first in the field with an admirable 
narrative of the events that happened in Rhodesia, 
based on personal experience and an intimate know- 
ledge of the country and its inhabitants. He has 
been followed by Colonel Baden-Powell, who tells 
the story of the campaign from the point of view 
of an officer who played a prominent part in 
the operations; and by Mr. Sykes, who, having 
served as a trooper with Colonel Plumer’s force, has 
given us an account of the fighting from the stand- 
point of the man in the ranks. 

In his narrative of experiences “ with Plumer” 
Mr. Sykes does not altogether restrict himself to 
what came under his own personal observation. He 
frankly confesses that the private soldier can gaia 
little or no general idea of the operations he is 
engaged in. “Of necessity, the man in the ranks is 
only able to faintly surmise what is happening, or 
what is likely to happen. As a unit in a large 
organisation he does not know, nor is he expected 
to know, anything beyond his particular sphere.” 
It is a week or so after the engagement, when the 
Bulawayo papers reach the camp, that the man 12 
the ranks discovers what it was all about. Had 
Mr. Sykes contented himself, therefore, with relating 
only what he saw with his own eyes, he might have 
written an interesting and entertaining book, but 
he could scarcely have given any connected narra- 
tive of the fighting in the Matoppos. What he has 
done is to lay under contribution a number of partici- 
pants in the different engagements, and to weave 
their accounts of the fighting into a continuous 
narrative. Mr. Sykes does not obtrude his ow» 
personal experiences, and the work strikes us 4° 
well and modestly done. But, naturally, as regards 
the earlier part of the story of the rebellion, Mr. 
Sykes has had to depend entirely on what was told 
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him by others. Colonel Plumer’s column did not 
yeach Bulawayo until nearly the end of May, when 
the worst of the panic had subsided. But there is no 
doubt that the picture Mr. Sykes gives of “ Bulawayo 
in laager ” accords, in the main, with the facts, and 
some of the incidents make unpleasant reading for 
Englishmen, though the great majority of the 
settlers showed no lack of courage and resolution. 

Colonel Plumer’s relief column was recruited at 
Kimberley, Mafeking, and Johannesburg, and Mr. 
Sykes gives ungrudging praise to the Imperial 
officers who organised it. 

To arrange, equip, provide for, and despatch into the field 
such a foree of mounted men, all within twenty days, was no 
small feat, and would alone have sufficed to establish the 
reputation of the M. R. F. commander as a military organiser 
of the highest order. 


But Mr. Sykes, who may be taken to reflect the 
opinion of the rank and file, was not so favourably 
impressed with the tactics of the commanding officer 
as with his organising ability. 

There was no mystery about the approach of the column. 
Qn arrival at the halting place the fact was made as patent as 
possible. If the enemy had no desire to fight, there was not the 
slightest reason why he should. The line of march was marked 
bya continuous suecession of blazing kraals which, from day 
to day, the column left in its wake; whilst at night, when 
laager was formed, what with the trumpets, the pyrotechnic 
display of rockets, and the burning of grass round the position, 
the presence of the force was very completely advertised to the 
neighbourhood at large. Ample opportunity was thus given to 
the alert and nimble native to make himself scarce ; and when 
we arrived on the scene he invariably did so. 


A body of between seven and eight hundred men, 
hastily recruited, of necessity contained some unde- 
sirable elements, and Mr. Sykes’ account of the 
column on the road gives a lively picture of what 
the officers had to contend against, though he is 
careful to explain that many of the men took no 
part in the looting and plundering which earned for 
the column an anything but enviable reputation. 
Descriptions of some of the leading men on both sides 
who took part in the fighting are rendered much 
more valuable by the illustrations which accompany 
the text. After the conclusion of Mr. Rhodes’ peace, 
Mr. Sykes made an excursion among the Matoppos 
with a camera, and obtained photographs of the 
scenes of the principal fights and of several of the 
leading Matabele indunas. Indeed, Mr. Sykes con- 
fesses that it was the possession of this pictorial 
record of the war which suggested to him the publi- 
caticn of the present volume. One other point may 
be mentioned. Mr. Sykes does not appear to have 
been in Rhodesia before he went there with the 
Relief Column. He cannot, therefore, claim the 
weight of personal experience for his views on the 
rebellion and what led up toit. But he appears to 
have used eyes and ears intelligently while in the 
country, and to have attempted, as far as possible, to 
gather up and solidify the floating opinions of the 
white inhabitants on the causes that induced the 
rebellion. His opening chapter may therefore be 
regarded as an unofficial contribution to the dispute 
between Sir Richard Martin and the Chartered 
Company. On the whole it supports the report of 
Sir Richard Martin; but what of the future? Will 
the peace which Mr. Rhodes patched up in the 
Matoppos last? Opinions differ widely; but that 
of the old scout, John Grootboom, the Cape “ boy ” 
who did such excellent service during the rebellion, 
is worth quoting :— 

“There is no fight, there is no peace,” he said. “It is no 
good. The Matabele says he is boss, the white man he says 
the same. I don’t know what to think myself. They won't 
try to attack Bulawayo again, or come round these parts. 
They say the white man means to live there. Very good; let 
him stay where he is, and we will keep to our part of the 
country, the other side of the Umsingwane River. That is the 
way they talk; they are very cheeky and say they have not 
been beaten.” 


If this be a true tale, we have scarcely yet heard 
the last of “troubles with the Matabele.” 





Colonel Baden-Powell is a British officer of the 
breezy type, who enjoys all kinds of sport, not 
excepting war. Besides such common accomplish- 
ments as riding and shooting and spooring, he 
is an expert at sketching, and photographing, 
and skirt-dancing, and he made good use of all 
those qualifications during the Matabele campaign. 
It may puzzle some people to understand how skirt- 
dancing can be useful in time of war; but Colonel 
Baden-Powell found that a light, agile, and sure step 
was the very thing needful when jumping from 
rock to rock in the Matoppos pursued by a Matabele 
with a blunderbuss. We do not doubt that his pluck 
and initiative were of great value in securing respect 
for the regular officer from the highly individualistic 
volunteers of Bulawayo, and though the book tells 
us but little of the larger work of strategy and 
organisation, other people attribute much of General 
Carrington’s success to Colonel Baden-Powell. His 
book is in form a diary, in essence a conversational 
narrative—an excellent bit of pipe-in-the-mouth 
description—and to be commended as capital reading 
for all men and women who are not among the 
decadents. The illustrations are good of their kind, 
and really help to explain the text. If one fancies 
that the author is too determined an optimist to be 
very critical, the fault is a small one, for he does not 
aspire to be a critic, much less a grumbler. He 
gives one the notion of being accurate about things 
he knows and has seen, though how he came to 
suppose that there were 3,000,000 natives and 
600,000 whites in Natal is an arithmetical mystery. 
At the last census there were in Cape Colony 
1,150,000 natives and 377,000 whites, in Natal 456,000 
natives and 47,000 whites. Allowing 200,600 for 
Zululand, 250,000 for Basutoland, 100,000 for the 
Protectorate, and 200,000 for Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland, the total native population of British 
South Africa cannot be put at more than 2,350,000, 
while the whites do not exceed 450,000, if, indeed, 
they aresomany. The figures which Colonel Baden- 
Powell gives for Natal would not be far wrong if 
they were taken as those for all Dutch and British 
South Africa. When one who has been so often in 
South Africa makes such a very big mistake it is not 
surprising that many stay-at-home Englishmen do not 
realise how scanty is the population of regions about 
which they have heard so much. Since the great 
amalgamation was carried out by Mr. Rhodes the 
white population of Kimberley has fallen to a figure 
far below that of Margate. Thus, we take Colonel 
Baden-Powell as a witness only of the things he 
saw. The main thing he saw was an entire absence 
of any form of organisation in the Chartered 
Company’s territories. Everything that had been 
done was the work of the individual. Here are his 
descriptions of the chief “ towns,” which seem all in 
need of a visit from Sir Wilfrid Lawson :— 


(1) BuLawayo, p. 25. 

“A ved earth flat, laid out by ditches in blocks and streets, 
over two miles long and half a mile wide. The centre portion 
of the town well filled with buildings, all single-storeyed, some 
brick, some tin, some ‘paper.’ ... The houses generally, if 
they are not ‘bottle-stores ’ (i.e. public-houses), ave either dry- 
goods stores or mining syndicate offices. Everywhere enter- 
prise and rough elements of civilisation, not forgetting the 
liquor branch.” 

(2) SALISBURY, p. 437. 

“The rest of the two townships was described to me thus: 
‘There’s the post-office, there are the Government buildings, 
there is the Lospital, and there is the club, the remainder are 
mostly drink-shop:.’ This is maligning the town rather, but it 
has its allowance of ‘drink-shops’ all the same.” 

(3) GWELO, p. 412. 

“Half a dezen small houses dotted about at two hundred 

yards apart. . . . Kept very neat and clean, which is a change 


trom Buluwayo. But otherwise there is not much to commend 
Gwelo to the artist, traveller, or temperance man.” 


(4) UmTALI, p. 482. 
“Tf the fever fiend be absent, still the drink fiend is there in 
his place.” 
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The organisation for the management of the 
natives was inefficient, and the military arrange- 
ments were “higgledy-piggledy.” It is only fair 
to add that Colonel Baden-Powell formed a very 
high opinion of the enterprise of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
as may be gathered from the following passage :— 

“We crossed the site of New Umtali, whither Umtali is to 
be moved to be on the railway line. While we were at Umtali, 
the inhabitants came to claim compensation from Rhodes. Of 
course, he had some new way of meeting the difficulty. It was 
reported that he took each man in turn, got at his price, and by 
the afternoon had bought Umtali as it stood for £40,000.” 


The book does not contain any direct corrobora- 
tion of the stories of cruelty to the natives. 





A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY BISHOP. 
Tue Lire, Letters, AND WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVENANT, 


Lorp BisHop oF Sauttspury. By Morris Fuller, B.D. 
London : Methuen & Co. 


THE movement of the European mind which we call 
the Reformation was a revolt at once moral and 
intellectual—a moral protest against mechanical 
salvation by Church and Sacraments, an intellectual 
refusal to be bound by the authoritative decision 
of Churchmen in the past. Its motor force—the 
force which under Luther swept resistless over 
Northern Europe, which under Calvin cleared the 
quicksands of mere doctrinal dispute—was purely 
moral; the intellectual resources of Humanism were 
ancillary and subordinate to the great task of re- 
generating men’s enfeebled wills and consciences. 
But moral energy is transient: and before many 
years had passed the definition of doctrine became 
more important than its enforcement; while the 
substitution for Catholic consensus of Scripture as 
interpreted by the congregational conscience girdled 
the religious mind with barriers wider yet not less 
restraining. The new-born individualism was para- 
lysed, the breach with the past revenged itself. The 
via media of the English Church severed it at once 
from Continental Papacy and Continental Protestant- 
ism, and the birthtime of Anglican theology spread 
over the firstthree decadesof the seventeenthcentury. 
Its architects maintained the dissent from Rome in 
terms which ranged from tender regret to brutal 
coarseness; they threw over Protestants by recur- 
rence to the Roman theory of Church tradition. The 
controversial dexterity with which their position was 
defined is almost comically adroit. They went to 
antiquity, laughs Bishop Magee, “ as ladies go to co- 
operative stores for what they could carry home”; 
the rest they did not care for. They drew their line 
at the Nicwean Council. Its decrees, they agreed 
with Rome, must not be questioned; subsequent 
Catholic pronouncements, they agreed with Protest- 
ants, might be re-examined by the light of Scripture 
and of reason: so they fought the heretical Puritan 
with Primitive consent, the Tridentine innovator 
with Puritan criticism: the Romanist tolerated 
them as anti-Protestant, the Protestant honoured 
them as anti-Roman. 

High in rank among the giants of the early 
Stuart period—for giants they were, both in massive 
erudition and in logical acuteness— was John 
Davenant, Bishop of Salisbury, whose life is here 
presented to us by a collateral descendant. His out- 
ward career resembled that of most contemporary 
divines, climbing through college dignities to an 
episcopal throne, administering a difficult diocese 
with a rule neither somnolent nor fussy, observant 
of a much-quoted Pauline maxim by fattening his 
numerous kinsfolk with ecclesiastical preferments ;— 


“ Attollens humero famamaue et fata nepotum.” 


It is as a theologian that he claims a place in 
history, a theologian so judicious, clear, and learned, 
as to have won the passionate admiration of his 
great contemporaries— Anglican, Protestant, Roman. 
He made his mark early—on a wider than Anglican 
platform—in the great theological question of the 





——————— 


day. The dispute which divided the post-Reformation 
Church, as the Early Church was divided by the 
questions referred for settlement to (Ecumenicg} 
Councils, was the famous Quinquarticular cop. 
troversy. Was Divine grace universal or restricted 
—open to all who should embrace it, yet forfeitable 
by persistent impenitence, or limited to the fore. 
ordained few and by eternal decree denied to the 
doomed many? Were election on the one hand, re. 
probation on the other, subject to or extinctive of 
free will? Was the majority irresistibly damned 
and the minority as inevitably saved, or did ever. 
lasting reward and punishment follow upon lives 
virtuous or vicious, which though foreseen by the 
Almighty yet lay within the choice of the individual]? 
The one view, summarised into five points, was 
called Arminian; the opposing Calvinist system 
was formulated also in five articles, which gaye 
name to the controversy. The questions were 
referred to the so-called Synod of Dort; and to 
this Davenant, with four other Doctors, was sent 
by James I. as representative of the Anglican Church, 
If Roman Trent has an evil sound in the ears of 
charitable and thoughtful men, Protestant Dort no 
less deserves the censurable brand. The Calvinists, 
secure in an invincible majority, converted the 
Synod into a tribunal, arraigned the Arminians 
as heretics, condemned and drove them from the 
meeting, stripped them of their goods, and banished 
them from Holland with their wives and children to 
the number of seven hundred. The English divines 
acted as moderators rather than as partisans; but 
they kept their seats in the assembly without pro- 
test against the iniquity of its proceedings, and can 
hardly escape the reproach of complicity with its 
decrees. They were, one and all, moderate Calvin- 
ists. Davenant, who seems to have been recognised 
as their leader, defended the views of the Synod in 
more than one elaborate treatise. And if to-day the 
common-sense of the hasty reader is prone to brush 
aside the controversy as barren, as unintelligible, or 
as presumptuous, he may be reminded that all pas- 
sionate disputes, religious or political, originate in 
human feeling deeper and more lasting than the 
technical mould in which they are cast. The dis- 
tinctions of sublapsarian and supralapsarian, of 
remonstrant and counter-remonstrant, of preterition 
and damnation, of grace sufficient and grace effectual, 
have passed into the limbo of forgotten shibboleths ; 
but the spiritual cravings which they represent 
remain continuously vital. They divided Wesley 
from Whitfield; they exercised the strong brain 
and clear insight of John Henry Newman; they 
still fall with persuasive interest from the lips of 
divinity professors in England and in Germany. 
Not many years ago a noted preacher, addressing a 
receptive audience, could show that to him at least 
these bequests from a learned if an antiquated age 
had not become arid, nebulous, or obsolete. ‘The 
Trinity I preach to you,” he began, “differs from 
the popular presentment of the Trinity. That pre- 
sents you with a changeable Father, a disappointed 
Son, a baffled Holy Ghost; I preach to you an un- 
changeable Father, who knew His own and pre- 
destined them from all eternity ; an undisappointed 
Son, who died only for the elect and expected not 
other men’s salvation ; an unbaffled Holy Ghost, who 
works effectively on the predestined, and on them 
alone.” 

All Davenant’s writings were controversial: that 
was a necessity of the times. Episcopacy was to be 
maintained against Presbyterism, the Papal claim to 
primacy met, the points of difference which caused 
the schism justified. It must be owned that they 
are heavy reading: crammed with learning, forcible 
in argument, but lacking the sustenance and fascina- 
tion of an animated and witty pen. His treatise on 
the Death of Christ is laid out in eight syllogisms 
and replies to seventeen objections ; his fast-sermon 
on Obedience has its points so inventoried into 
circumstances, mischiefs, objects, motives, that no 
Theseus can thrid the labyrinth. One of Lis 
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sermons landed him in a scrape. Charles I., at his 
accession, thought to silence theological disputes by 
a characteristic “declaration” that no man should 
presume to put forth in any form his own interpre- 
tation of the Thirty-nine Articles. Preaching 
before the king, Davenant urged the doctrine of 
election as laid down in the seventeenth Article. He 
was summoned before the Privy Council, soundly 
rated by Harsenet, the Archbishop of York, com- 
pelled to apologise, warned by Charles himself that 
he would not have these high points debated. The 
hint seems to have done him no disservice. He kept 
clear of the Court, exonerated himself from Laud's 
tyrannies, acquiesced in, yet showed disapproval of, 
the illegal continuance of Convocation under the 
king’s commission and the disastrous “ Et cetera” 
oath ; published finally, like Dr. Pusey, of whom he 
frequently reminds us, a graceful and touching 
Eirenicon, escaped the calamities imminent in 
Church and State by dying in 1641, afew weeks only 
after Laud was committed to the Tower. Both for 
what he did and for what he was he deserves our 
admiration. One feature there is especially in the 
English Church of Davenant and his mates—of 
Hooker, Pearson, Hammond, Usher, Hall, Chilling- 
worth, Hales—contrasting favourably with the Eng- 
lish Church of to-day : it was emphatically a learned 
Church. Never, perhaps, except in the brief and 
glorious period between the emergence from the 
Middle Ages and the paralysis of the Reformation 
struggle, were names so noble and minds so profound 
arrayed on the side at once of Christianity and 
Philosophy. They stamped a character for learning 
on their Church, a character fairly maintained for 
two centuries by the Episcopalian as distinguished 
from the Nonconformist clergy. The Tractarian 
school, in its best and earliest days, won respect 
and affiance from the most highly educated 
amongst the laity as reviving learned research. 
The reputation had its drawback, for it alienated 
the inscient masses, wont to despise the know- 
ledge which they do not possess; but it attracted 
the leaders of thought, the men who in the long run 
shape the development of a nation, while it 
regulated and humanised the spiritual experience 
which sprang organically from its strong religious 
feeling. To-day the clergy as a body are absolutely 
unlearned. ‘ Churchmanship”’ takes the place of 
culture, locomotion of thought and reading. They 
scamper to and fro to functions, and committees, 
and retreats, and clerical meetings, till for solitary 
and studious retirement no time is left—Jfulli 
pertransibunt et Scientia non augcebitur. So their 
sermons are uninspired, for inspiration waits on 
thought and reading ; respect for them as “ well-read 
gentlemen ” is extinct. Of modern Biblical criticism 
more is known to the average layman than to his 
spiritual guides; their periodicals are uninformed 
and jejune, and the aristocracy of scientific thinkers, 
literary scholars, social prophets, passes them by as 
negligible. 

In one respect the biographer of this “ Life” is 
suited to his subject: he sees through the eyes and 
judges with the judgment of the men in Davenant’s 
day. The late Bishop Wordsworth’s failure as a 
schoolmaster was explained by the theory that one 
half of him was three hundred years old, and the 
other half of him was in heaven. Of this writer's 
celestial affinities we cannot judge; that he is 
ancient — and solitary—as Gray’s moping owl 
is obvious to all who read. The horizon of the 
early Caroline epoch, broken up for us, still 
bounds his view; he finds flavour in the 
prolixity which we skip, swallows the dogmas 
which we hardly take the trouble consciously to 
reject. He lumps the present age as licensed and 
unbridled, unreasoning and shallow; reposes in 
the Vincentian apothegm, discarded as unprov- 
able and unproving by all educated theologians; 
fails to see that the Bible is no longer a living 
oracle but a historical relic submissive to _his- 
torical canons, that Darwinism and Evolution have 








shattered the 7ov cr# of either side in the contro- 
versies he resuscitates. If it be well that one’s life 
should be written by a virtual contemporary, Bishop 
Davenant is so far fortunate in Mr. Faller. Less 
fortunate, perhaps, in some respects. In all our 
experience we have never seen a book so carelessly 
revised: we have noted more than forty errors in 
punctuation and in text, and feel that they are not 
exhausted. His digressions—as to Queen's College, 
for instance, as to Erasmus, as to Laud—are fatal 
to continuous interest. He repeats himself often, 
sometimes more than once; emits strange words— 
“synchronize,” to express agreement in opinion not 
in time; ritualistic ‘‘eventuation,’ to express we 
know not what; he calls Salisbury Cathedral “ ro- 
manesque” ; disturbs the grave of Professor Freeman 
by apparently designating St. Paul’s Cathedral 
“ metropolitan,’ and by applying to our venerated 
Robert Grosseteste the horrible hybrid nomenclature 
of “Grosthead.” But with all these lacerations of 
our literary propriety he has reopened to us an 
extraordinary period, and revealed to us a deeply 
interesting man; and, exceptis excipiendis, as the 
Antiquary used to say, we thank him heartily as we 
lay aside his book. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. 


Tue NatTURALIsT In AvsTRALIA. By W. Saville-Kent. 
London : Chapman & Hall. 


Tus is a sumptuous and gigantic volume, worthy 
of the subject and of the author. Mr. Saville Kent 
has produced a work on the natural history of 
Australia which bids fair to become a classic. The 
book is well written, though marred here and there 
by faults of style—notably by cheap witticisms. It 
shows very considerable knowledge, acute and pains- 
taking observation, and intelligent and often original 
speculation. While in itself adding much to our 
stock of knowledge, and assisting the solution of 
knotty problems, it will encourage further investiga- 
tion on the part of others. 

The author deals almost exclusively with the less 
well known phenomena. The kangaroo, the black 
swan, the lyre bird, the bower bird, the ornitho- 
rhynchus, the typical birds and beasts of Australia, 
are dismissed in a word or two; while the lizard, 
the “ more-pork,” the white ant, the fish, and the 
pearl oyster, receive the most particular and minute 
attention. It is difficult, in the wealth of subjects 
discussed—mammals, birds, reptiles, insects, corals, 
pearls, trees—to know on what points best to touch 
in a brief review. Each section deserves separate 
notice. The author concisely discusses in the Intro- 
duction the very interesting question of the original 
configuration of the Australian continent, and its 
physical connection with South Africa and South 
America. He produces further evidence to show 
the intimate relationship which exists between 
certain forms of flightless bird and of fish life in 
Australia and in South America; the alleged proof 
of the ancient continental connection between the 
two. 

From the sportsman’s point of view, with its lack 
of large game and its poor supply of game birds, 
Australia is a disappointment; but from that of 
the naturalist it abounds in curious, instructive, 
and interesting natural features. The ancient dis- 
connection of the continent, and its subsequent 
isolation, has tended to preserve there in a far 
greater degree, and for a far longer space of 
time than elsewhere, the older forms of fauna, 
from the aboriginal native downwards. This in 
itself enables scientific observations to be made 
which cannot be made elsewhere. The lizards and 
the Australian goat-sucker are treated to the largest 
space and the most loving attention by the author; 
and he carefully observes and records the traits and 
travesties of these creatures, with whom, as he says, 
he struck up an “intimate friendship.” The “ more- 
pork,” as the goat-sucker is familiarly called—though, 
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curiously enough, it is not the visible goat-sucker 
which emits the non-Semitic cry, but a hidden owl—is 
a bird of much originality and unconscious histrionic 
power. We are given photographs of the bird in 
every attitude, and under the influence of every 
passing emotion. We see it drawn out and motion- 
less, mimicking in its attitude and tufting the tree 
trunk on which itis perched, Or, again, the same bird, 
erect and distending its plumage defiantly, appears 
at least thrice its natural size, and an utterly 
different creature to the crouching ball of feathers 
to which it shrinks when terrified. The frilled 
lizard is a singular little reptile; its sole protection 
is its frill, which, suddenly erected, startles and 
terrifies. The lizard can only erect its frill when 
it gapes its jaws, and it only gapes its jaws and 
erects its frill in order to discomfit the enemy; at 
other times the frill is folded away round its throat 
like a closed umbrella. It has one very curious 
habit. Mr. Saville-Kent has proved by a series of 
instantaneous photographs that this lizard, when 
covering a considerable space, instead of running on 
all fours, walks—or, rather, ruans—erect ; and a very 
absurd figure it cuts. But to us the most attractive 
looking little beast, with whom we feel sure we 
could cultivate an “intimate friendship,” is the 
Australian bear or koala. Somewhat like a tailless 
kinkajou in appearance, we should imagine that, 
like the kinkajou, it would be an amenable and 
attractive pet, especially as we are assured that it 
has an amiable and contented disposition — not 
always the case with the capricious “ kinky.” 

Not the least interesting chapter is that dealing 
with the Fishes of Australia—a subject on which 
Mr. Saville-Kent, as late Commissioner of Fisheries, 
speaks with especial authority. The sea fish of the 
continent abound in great variety, and are of con- 
siderable commercial value; while the fresh-water 
fish are poor both in quality and in quantity. 
Indeed, the real drawback to Australia, and that 
which will for ever prevent it from becoming a 
second America, is the lamentable deficiency of full, 
flowing, and pellucid streams and rivers. While 
the rivers themselves yield, and will continue to 
yield, but poor sport, there appear to be consider- 
able, and apparently somewhat neglected, possi- 
bilities for sea and estuarial rod and line fishing. 
When you have various free-feeding species of 
the perch tribe, ranging in one species up to five or 
six pounds, and in another up to sixty pounds or even 
more ; when, added to these, there is a fish closely 
allied to the now far-famed tarpon, there must be 
many a happy and exciting quarter of an hour for the 
fishermen among the indigenous fishes of Anstralia. 
Mr. Saville-Kent—and he ought to know—asserts 
confidently that, while the brown trout and the sea 
trout have been easily acclimatised, the salmon never 
has, and never will, take kindly to Australian waters ; 
and that the acclimatisation experiments, now ex- 
tending over fifty years, have unfortunately all 
ended in failure. The so-called “salmon,” which are 
captured from time to time, are, according to our 
author, but brobdingnagian specimens of salmo fario 
or salmo trutta. Indeed, the magnificent fish of 
29! lb., caught by the late Sir Robert Hamilton—and 
which he always stoutly asserted to be, if not a 
salmon, at least a salmon-trout—is written down by 
our author as merely a brown trout! But, whether 
salmon or not, the siz9 and numbers of the Tasmanian 
salmo make the mouth to water. The unaccountable 
refusal of these fish to “take a fly,” necessitating 
spinning tackle, marks a great and lamentable 
degeneracy from the parent stock. Various ex- 
planations have been given to account for the non- 
reappearance of the grilse and salmon after the fish 
has once gone down to the sea as fry or smolt. Our 
author, rightly as it seems to us, rejects altogether 
the theory that the fry gets snapped up by their 
various enemies. The fry of the salmon trout are 
exposed to, and escape from, identical dangers. The 
most reasonable theory appears to be that the 


Tasmania is too warm for the liking of the 
and that they wander away south in ge 
colder climes. 

The book is well illustrated, chiefly with repro- 
ductious of instantaneous photographs taken from 
life—and instantaneous photography has added 
immensely to the attainment of accurate knowledge 
concerning animal life. The chromos are inartistic. 
and we cannot believe that nature has as crudely 
coloured the fish and the sea-horses—veritable night. 
mares—as she is here represented to have done, 
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MEDLEVAL HISTORY. 


ROBERT THE WISE AND His HeEtrs, 1278-1352. By St. Clajy 
Baddeley. London: W. Heinemann. 


THis large and ponderous volume endeavours to 
cover a considerable space of European history. 
The fortunes of the House of Anjou, whose dynastic 
interests and territorial claims bequeathed so many 
fruitful sources of quarrel to modern Europe, 
form one of the most bewildering chapters in the 
chronicles of the past. Their power and success 
were at one time so great, their vicissitudes and 
troubles were at other times so remarkable, their 
connections in every quarter of the medieval world, 
in France, in Italy, in Hungary, in the East, were so 
widespread and disturbing, that it is impossible to 
study the politics of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries without being confronted by this family 
at every turn. Mr. St. Clair Baddeley, who has 
already written upon medieval history, has under- 
taken to sketch the career of one of the most 
celebrated princes of the Angevin House. Robert the 
Wise and Joan I. form the special subjects of his 
present volume, but it is Robert who is the hero of 
the book. The king, of whom Petrarch wrote that 
it was “death to survive him,” whom Giovanni 
Villani declared to have been the wisest monarch 
in Christendom for five hundred years, and to 
whom Boccaccio granted the name of Solomon, must 
have had qualities calculated to impress the minds 
of men. Greedy and unscrupulous as Robert was, 
unstable as was the power he left behind him, 
short-lived as his own reputation proved to be, yet 
in a corrupt, unsettled age he appealed to his con- 
temporaries as a man endowed with intellectual 
freedom not too common in the rulers of the day: 
as a politician who might conceivably weld into one 
united kingdom the divided States of Italy; as a 
prince who could realise the value of law, of art, of 
commerce, and of learning in a wild and troubled 
time. The worst of his biography is that, from 
the extraordinary complications into which it leads 
one, the history of the wise king and his family 
is not an easy one to write. To fuse into 
one interesting narrative the varying chronicles of 
so many States—of Naples, Florence, Genoa, of 
Rome and Sicily, of Germany and Hungary, of 
France and Spain—is a hard thing to do. It re- 
quires a very clear head, a graphic style, and the 
gift of discriminating plainly between important 
and unimportant facts. It requires the power of 
sifting and summarising a great mass of bewilder- 
ing detail. And this power, unfortunately, Mr. 
Baddeley does not altogether possess. We render 
him thanks for the work which he has done on & 
difticult, unfamiliar, and ungrateful subject. But 
we cannot help feeling that his book isa confusing 
one to read. It wants more lucidity and perspective. 
It sometimes overwhelms one with unnecessary 
details. It wants more pruning, more explanation 
and arrangement. It wants, in short, both form and 
style. It is, as it stands, les3 a history than a col- 
lection of materials out of which a clear-headed 
man might weave an interesting tale. As Mr. 
Baddeley tells us frankly, “the materials are 
voluminous, and definitiveness cannot here be at- 
tempted.” But we are none the less sensible of the 
debt which students owe him for the industry spen® 
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FICTION. 


qazs FASCINATION OF THE KinG. By Guy Boothby. 
London: Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 

4 Bripe’s Mapness. By Allen Upward. Bristol: J. W. 
Arrowsmith. 

syMPHONIES. By George Egerton. London: John Lane. 

MERE SENTIMENT. By A. J. Dawson. London: John Lane. 


“Tue FASCINATION OF THE KING” is another of 
those stories in which we are brought to close 
quarters with royalty and are initiated into the 
intrigues and mysteries which, if the romance- 
writers are to be trusted, invariably surround 
thrones. It is true that, in this case, the king is 
not one who has been born on the steps of a throne, 
nor is his kingdom one which finds mention in 
the “Almanach de Gotha.” Marie I, king of 
the Médangs, is a wonderful adventurer who has 
discovered a kingdom somewhere at the back of 
Annam, and by his own brilliant talents has estab- 
lished himself upon a throne of no mean splendour. 
He has to fight, however, for his place in the world 
like other monarchs, and in Mr. Boothby’s tale we 
are permitted to watch him during the most critical 
moment of his reign, when he actually wages war, 
not unsuccessfully, against no less a Power than 
France. His victory is the more remarkable, seeing 
that he gains it in spite of double-edged treachery in 
hisown palace. He has, of course, friends who are 
true to the death, and who aid him materially in his 
struggles with his enemies. The most prominent of 
these friends are an Englishman, the Marquis of 
Instoro, and his sister, the Lady Olivia, who in due 
time becomes Queen of the Médangs, a position she 
greatly prefers to that of an English duchess. The 
story is full of the hair-breadth escapes and wonderful 
adventures which abound in the historical novel of 
to-day, but, as the narrative is spirited and pic- 
turesque, the reader has no reason to complain of 
his fare. Our chief complaint refers to the title of 
the book. Mr. Boothby is constantly telling us of 
the extraordinary fascination which King Marie 
exercised over all around him, and we are invited to 
admire the wisdom and nobility of the sentiments 
which he expounds so freely before an adoring 
circle of courtiers. Unfortunately, we are only told 
of his Majesty’s fascination, we do not feel it; 
whilst as to his sentiments, they have about them a 
distinct flavour of priggishness. Still, when the 
king is in action he is a fine fellow, whose deeds 
blot out the recollection of his pompous platitudes. 
Mr. Allen Upward, in “ A Bride’s Madness,” gives 
us another contribution to the literature of crime 
and its detection. His story is, however, more com- 
plicated and more full of incident than are most 
stories of its class. It treats of a wicked baronet 
of debauched habits who has become the husband 
of a lovely girl, sold by her parents to save a 
brother’s honour. This fair creature, Lady Red- 
leigh by name, goes mad on her wedding-day, and 
is removed from the railway carriage in which 
she had started on her honeymoon, a raving 
lunatic. Her husband, Sir Arthur Redleigh, a 
miserable dipsomaniac, lives in retirement on 
his own estate after this catastrophe, until public 
attention is attracted to him by a distressing 
accident which occurs whilst he is out shooting with 
a neighbouring squire, named Grosse. Redleigh, by 
accident, shoots his own keeper. At the inquest on 
the man, the jury return a verdict of “death by 
misadventure,’ and express their deep sympathy 
with the baronet who had thus put an end to the 
existence of a fellow-creature. There is only one 
person present at the inquest who does not agree 
with the verdict of the jury. This is the Earl of 
Patheringham, a neighbouring nobleman, who, for 
some unknown reason, is the bitter enemy both of Sir 
Arthur Redleigh and Mr. Grosse, and who, despite 
the evidence, is convinced in his own mind that the 
dead keeper had met with foul play. Believing this, 
Lord Fatheringham secures the services of a famous 
London detective, and instructs him to learn the 








truth with regard to the tragedy. The story tells 
how the detective fared. It would not be right to 
relate his adventures in detail, but they are cer- 
tainly remarkable, and, on one occasion, distinctly 
thrilling. Many things are cleared up besides the 
death of the unfortunate keeper, and among others, 
the mystery of the madness of the beautiful Lady 
Redleigh is explained. The value of the story con- 
sists of the ingenuity with which unimportant clues 
are successfully followed, and the completeness of 
the final unravelment. 

Time’s revenges are proverbially startling, and 
certainly one is a little surprised in making the dis- 
covery that already a distinctly musty flavour 
pervades the writings of an author who only three 
years ago burst upon the literary horizon in a blaze 
of notoriety. Yet this is the case as regards the 
lady who, under the pseudonym of “George 
Egerton,” produced so perturbing an effect upon 
many readers of contemporary fiction by the very 
strong—not to say rank—fare with which she regaled 
them. In “ Symphonies,” as her latest book is entitled, 
the same elements which then raised George Egerton 
to the giddy and unstable heights of celebrity are as 
prominent as ever; her women as repulsively sen- 
sual, her men as blatantly underbred. There is, too, 
we are bound to add, the same touch of artistic 
appreciation of all forms of beauty, shown in the 
author’s vivid and picturesque descriptions of scenes 
and characters. Especially is this gift of sympathy 
noticeable in the little story called *‘ Cony,” a pretty 
and quietly pathetic sketch of a poor Irish girl. In 
the vein of pure emotion George Egerton is charming, 
and makes one regret all the more her too frequent 
aberrations into coarseness and false sentiment. 
Unfortunately this latter defect colours all her most 
important work; she cannot, apparently, escape 
from the obsession of her leading idea—the latent 
animalism of her own sex—and its unquiet ghost 
haunts the pages of *‘Symphonies” with vexatious 
iteration. Three years ago, it is true, the divine 
right of woman to bear illegitimate children was 
hailed with rapture as a new gospel of humanity. 
The idea, however, has assumed rather different pro- 
portions since George Egerton, and a few other 
female novelists, first propounded it, and the result 
is that “Symphonies,” clever and vigorous as the 
writing may be, wears a curiously old-fashioned air, 
like a pretty woman dressed in the costume of the 
last decade. And the pity of it is that one feels 
assured good sound work might be done by an 
author thus gifted with fervour and feeling. 

A few weeks ago we reviewed in these columns 
a certain novel entitled ‘‘ Leeway,” purporting to be 
written by one Howard Kerr. The book, as we 
then pointed out, was extraordinarily incoherent in 
plot, though not devoid of traces of ability, and itis 
most salient features were those of morbid affecta- 
tion and unrestrained sentimentality. There was, 
in fact, little to distinguish this novel from the rest 
of the frothy fiction in vogue, and all remembrance 
of it would have passed from our thoughts had it 
not been vividly recalled by the recent publication of 
** Mere Sentiment,” a volume of short stories by Mr. A. 
J. Dawson. Now this volume, issued by a different 
publisher, under a different title, and bearing the 
name of a different author, is yet almost identical in 
many respects with the novel called “ Leeway.” Not 
only is one of the tales in ‘‘ Mere Sentiment’”—we 
refer to the tale called ‘‘Madge’—absolutely a 
verbal transcript of one of the principal episodes in 
“ Leeway,” but “ Howard Kerr,’ the nominal author 
of that novel, figures by name in several of these 
stories; whilst, to add to the reader’s sense of be- 
wilderment, various names, incidents, and bits of 
description, culled obviously from ‘“ Leeway,” are 
strewn at random throughout the pages of this very 
curious specimen of latter-day book-making. In these 
circumstances, we feel constrained to call upon Mr. 
A. J. Dawson for an explanation. We bring against 
this gentleman no accusation of plagiarism, since it 
is perfectly clear to anyone who chances to have 
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read “ Leeway ” that Howard Kerr and A. J. Daw- 
son are, in fact, one and the same person; but one 
would like to know by what process of reasoning the 
author has found himself justified in inflicting this 
palpable injustice—to give it no stronger name— 
upon the unsuspecting public. Perhaps he, or his 
publisher, will kindly enlighten us. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have been well advised in reprinting the 
late John Richard Green’s ‘“‘ Making of England ” in their cheap 
and popular Eversley Series. Green is too much known as only 
the iden of a brilliant piece of popnularisation ; but the early 
parts, at all events, of the Short History were based upon very 
elaborate and careful origtwal work, such as few other men 
could have done, The “ Making of England,” written hastily 
under the pressure of disease and depression, is certainly a 
book of very rare qualities, and suggests very forcibly what 
admirable work Green would have done if his life and health 
had been spared. No one would go to it for the latest lights 
of scholarship or archeology even when it was published, and 
it is now fifteen years old. Neither would anyone go to any 
book of Green’s for precision in details or judicial balancing of 
evidence. Yet the rare skill in narration which is here shown 
is even surpassed by the wonderful way in which, with true 
insight, imagination, and constructive power, a mass of trivial 
and inconsistent details—s me derived from the dullest of 
chronicles, some from every branch of archwxology, others from 

eareful geographical study—are all woven together into a 

bright, coherent, and generally convincing narrative. To the 

ordinary archwologist each fact, each detail is an end in itself. 

To Green its main interest was in what connecting links he 

could find between it and something else. And even more in 

the happy sublimation of archzology into history, the remark- 
able sagacity with which Green has imagined the physical 
conditions of ancient Britain, a d worked out from them 
the lines of the Anglo-Saxon advance, will always give this 
book a special claim to our regard. We therefore warmly 
welcome its appearance in a cheaper and more accessible form, 
and we are the more glad that the original t xt has been 
reprinted and that no attempt has been made to bring it up to 
date. Such a process was, at any rate, tempting in the case of 
the short history, though even there the wished-for result was 
not altogether attained. In a book for scholars, like the 

“Making of England,” such an attempt would have beea 

necessarily disastrous. 

In these days of rapid and unimpeded travel, it is a con- 
venience for the traveller to have his literary refreshment, as 
well as his more material comforts, in a condensed and highly 
compact form—a fact which doubtle-s accounts for some of the 
small volumes of verse and anecdote which have been notably 
numerous of late. Mr. Aubrey Stewart's volume is an attractive 
addition to their number. Nothing could be more condensed or 
more stimulating than a good epigram, and a good deal of 
interest, humorous and pathetic, can be got out of an epitaph 
—unless, indeed, one has heard it a good many times before. 
The present volume contains, of course, a good many old 
friends of both classes, and the epitaphs include all sorts, 
from the pathetic to the unintentiona'ly comic, the merely 
inept, the deliberately humorous, and the avowed burlesque. 
The general result is satisfactory, and the little volume may 
be commended to the notice of travellers, especially of Alpine 
climbers and bicyclists, 

Early this year we noticed a pamphlet written by Mr. John 
Sinton, Supervisor of Inland Revenue at Carlisle, in vindication 
of the character of Robert Burns in his capacity as exciseman, 
and founded on official records. The pamphlet has been some- 
what expanded, and now appears in a “ Fourth (Jubilee) Edition,” 
in boards, and with various additions, including photographs of 
the Queen, Lord Rosebery (w th extracts from his Centenary 
Address of last year), and, finally, of Mr. Sinton himself. 
Colonel Ingersoll’s memorial verses on the poet are also 
included. ‘The views of scenes interesting from their con- 
nection with the poet or his works, taken from photographs, are 
very much better than such reproductions often are—so mneh 
he:ter, ind: ed, as to be positively pleasant to look at; and the 
little book has a distinct literary interest apart from its value as 
a contribution to Burns literature. 

* Tue Maxkrxo or Encranp. By J. R. Green. In 2 vols. London 
Macmillan & Co. 

Enouish Eriorams anp Eprrapns. Selected by Aubrey Stewart. 
With Illustrations and Notes. London: Chapman & Hali, Ltd. 
Burns, Excise OFrriceR anp Porr. By John Sinton. With 17 

illustrations and 3 Facsimiles, Published by the Author at Carlisle. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. . 

THeoryY OF ELECTRICITY AND MaGnETisM. By Charles Emerson Curry. 
Ph.D. With a Preface by Ludwig Boltzmann, Ph.D., D.C.L. 
(Oxon.), Professor of Theoretical Physics in the University at 
Vienna. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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Of the two scientific books before us the first is a hich), 
theoretical treatise on Electricity and Magnetism; the second i 
a practical treatise on ono branch of scientific work. Each 
may be recommended to the particnlar class of students fo; 
which it is written. The first is founded on the Germay 
original of Dr. Boltzmann, but is in effect a new treatica 
The treatment generally is on the lines of Clerk Maxwell. x; 
two rather long chapters have been inserted on Helmholt,’< 
Theory, “in order that the student might become acquainted 
with a more general theory than Maxwell’s, to which he cou) 
have recourse in case it ever became necessary to abandon tho 
latter on account of phenomena that might be discovered in {ho 
fature.” In view of the discovery of the Réntgen rays, there 
is some diseussion of the longitudinal waves peculiar to 
Helmholtz’s ether, and of ether oscillations in general. My. 
Wright’s work is descriptive and not mathematical, ay| 
“is written simply and solely as a practical help to the efficion; 
and safe use of an induction coil, with some special reference 
to the revival and extensive use of that apparatus in surejea] 
and physiological work with Réntgen rays.” It is hoped that 
at the same time it may furnish *‘a convenient outline of i} 
many other impressions and beautifal experiments in which tho 
induction coil bears a part.” 
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